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How strikes the day upon thy sense, 
O Soul, forevermore gone hence? 

How fall the airs of summer now’— 
Canst feel their fragrance touch thy brow?’ 
Canst sense the autumn stillness steal, 

Or in thy heart its fairness feel, 
In thy new state? 
Dost see this daisy’s starry face, 
This purple pansy’s royal grace, 
The golden bars of sunset sky? 
Or feel the tired heart’s sad cry, 
Whose throbs were once felt as thine own? 
Canst hear my voice where thou art gone, 
In thy far home? 
And canst thou hear the bird that sings, 
Or the music that thro’ the old place rings? 
Does it matter whether we come or go? 
Of the hearts that love us dost thou know?’ 
Is our life of thy life still—or no? 
Dost feel our gladness and our woe, 
Tho’ thou art gone? 
I think, when flower faces gaze 
Wistful along my summer ways, 
Of how you loved their soulful looks, 
And sought them oft in sunny nooks, 
Finding their fairness sweet to see, 
Greeting their coming with new-born glee, 
Each new springtide. 
It must be, that thy happy eyes 
Look ever with a new surprise 
On beauty unguessed here, and all 
That here our sou! and sense enthrall 

Must there give joy a thousand fold; 

Purified, as by fire the gold, 
Our old delights. 











THE ANTIDOTE TO WEALTH. 

The great difference between England and 
the United States does not seem to me to be 
political so much as social. Politically 
speaking, a public sentiment rules in both 
countries; and if a part of its machinery for 
ruling is better in America, some other parts 
are better in England. But the difference 
in social organization is much greater, and 
turns mainly on one point. ‘‘Wealth,” says 
alate English writer, ‘‘is the obvious and 
natural idol of the Anglo-Saxon,” — and 
equally, he would probably say, of the An- 
glo-American. Accordingly in each coun- 
try there is a recognized barrier te the over- 
powering influence of wealth. In England, 
it is the hereditary aristocracy; in America, 
it is education and brains. For one, I think 
the American reliance the best. 

Mr. Bagehot, the shrewd English writer 
just quoted, says in his very readable book 
on the English Constitution (p. 158, Am. 
Ed.), that ‘‘The order of nobility is of great 
use, too, not only in what it creates, but in 
what it prevents. It prevents the rule of 
wealth—the religion of gold.” This is the 
usual defence made for it by intelligent 
Englishmen, but to intelligent American ob- 
Servers the facts seem the other way. For, 
in the first place, the ‘‘order of nobility” is 
sometimes enormousty rich itself, and fur- 
nishes a standard for all wealth’s extrava- 
gances. Then, if poor, it is constantly ea- 
ger to marry wealth, thus recugnizing its 
Sway. And moreover, an hereditary aris- 
tocracy demoralizes all the wealthy class, 
and encourages sycophancy and snobbery, 
and thus makes their influence far worse. 
If Mr. Bagehot’s theory were correct, we 
should find in the self-made millionaires of 
England aclass more self-respecting, more 
high-minded, better bred and more public- 
spirited than the corresponding class in 
America; whereas the fact is notoriously the 
other way. Every Englishman in America 
'S surprised at the generosity and public 
Spirit of our men of wealth; they spend like 
Princes, not only on themselves but on oth- 
er people. I never heard an American say 
that of England. 

Even tried by the test of manners, it is 
{uestionable whether this theory holds, of 
the £00d social influence of an aristocracy. 
For, first, it is difficult to see how any very 
elevated influence, even on manners, can 
Proceed from a class of which the present 
Prince of Wales is the social head; and then, 
He See all through the middle class of Eng- 

and, I suspect, the injurious effect of being 
obliged to look up to a conventional aris- 


tocracy. It impairs true manhood and wo- 
manhood, and therefore prevents the for- 
mation of the best manners or morals. 
Hawthorne, in his English journals, calls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘a self-made man” 
in England almost always bears some stamp 
of social inferiority, whereas in America 
any such stamp often disappears in early 
life. This may proceed partly from greater 
pliability of temperament in Americans, but 
much of it comes from the fact of an open 
career, and the absence of any conventional 
aristocracy. 

An American gentleman whose frank and 
delightful manners have for years, made him 
a favorite in all countries, and who has 
gone from house to house in England as a 
most popular guest, once said to me in his 
hearty way, ‘‘The reason that Americans 
like the higher classes in England is because 
they are the only class among whom we 
find the manners to which we are accustom- 
ed. lam willing to acknowledge that I 
don’t like to associate with my own class in 
England, the mercantile; because it is not 
like the mercantile class at home; its mem- 
bers have no self-respect, they are snobs; 
they boast of their money at their dinner- 
tables; and if they can get a person of rank 
to dine with them, it is like a scene out of 
Thackeray. No, no; an American is used 
to associating with his equals, and that is 
why, in England, he prefers the aristocracy.” 

Granting that a good deal of this is ex- 
travagance, it expresses, with due allow- 
ances, something that many Americans 
have felt. Consider, in illustration of it, 
how rarely we find in English novels any 
recognition of a really self-respecting and 
honorable class of self-mademen. They are 
almost invariably spoken of with pitying 
contempt, like the proverbial grocer of the 
French novel. Dickens alone gives them 
any prominence; and his picture of the 
Rouncewell family at the end of ‘Bleak 
House” always comes to my memory as an 
almost unique English portraiture of a type 
in which America abounds; rich iron-work- 
ers, for instance, who have made their own 
places in the world, live usefully and hap- 
pily, educate their children well, and look 
neither up nor down on any one. There are 
many such families in England also; the 
trouble is that they are kept down, discour- 
aged, demoralized, perverted, by what seems 
to Americans the childish tradition of an 
aristocracy. 

Wealth is coming into power in England 
in spite of hereditary aristocracy, if an acute 
English letter in the last New York Nation 
is true. So “‘the order of nobility” fails as 
a preventive, and it equally fails, as I have 
shown, to temper or elevate the conquering 
plutocracy which it cannot keep down. 
But in the United States, where wealth is 
more easily won, and hereditary aristocra- 
cy, even in the form of family tradition, has 
mainly disappeared, intellect holds its own 
against wealth, gives fame, popularity and 
substantial power. The ‘‘able editor,” the 
popular author, the great lawyer has his 
social position very much in his own hands. 
If he is personally presentable, he can go 
anywhere, while there are many spheres 
which mere wealth cannot reach. It isa 
common thing to see mere intellect lionized 
in circles of wealth and fashion, but who 
ever saw mere wealth Jionized in any circle 
of intellect? Nay, it is said that one of the 
very richest young men in New York was 
once blackballed at the Century Club be- 
cause of his wealth alone; had he been poor, 
his talents and education would have secur- 
ed his admission; but he was rich and the 
club was afraid of the precedent. 

Up to the present moment, intellect, not 
wealth is king in the United States; wealth 
itself is mainly the creation of intellect, and 
is not the form in which intellect exerts 
most power. We are apparently more suc- 
cessful in checking the ‘‘religion of gold” 
without an ‘order of nobility” than is Eng- 
land with one. And the point is one of es- 
pecial interest to women, who generally 
have, at present, more of intellect than of 
wealth at their command. T. W. H. 


WOMEN AND POTATOES—WIFE-SLAVERY 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 





For the following lively and suggestive 
description of the domestic despotism which 
prevails throughout our so-called ‘‘free New 
England,” we are indebted to the columns 
of the Winsted (Ct.) Press: 

Editor Winsted Press:—Though ordinarily 
more — than is healthy for body or 
soul, | now wish to swear through your 
columns (and I know you will let me) at the 
infernal subjectivity of the female house- 
hold drudges, farmers’ wives in particular, 
here in this quarter of New England; aregion 
representative, in moral deformity, of the 
whole six States, I suppose, and in which 
more bigotry, mingled with more self-right- 
eous pretense and bold, false proclamation 








of sincere devotion to real liberty, can be cold-blooded, selfish, measureless hypocrisy 


found, than ever existed in a like-sized ter- 
ritory of the once chattel-slave South, so far 
as my observation and information warrant 
me to speak. 

Itis one of the psychological curses of 
slavery that it so stultifies ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of its victims, that they are not 
aware of their degradation. As cultivated 
piety and belief in religious myths so emas- 
culate the spirit that nearly every sectarian 
religionist whom it is one’s misfortune to 
meet, evinces no shame in thrusting into his 
face the weakest possible illogical sugges- 
tions, as ‘“‘arguments” of apology for and 
defense of his staggering, headless and heart- 
less ‘‘creed” (never fully believed, however,) 
so the long-time subjectivity of women in 
Connecticut, has wrought its curses, and si- 
lently so depleted the consciences and natu- 
ral larger manhood of men, and the self- 
reliant brain-forces of their women, that 
hardly a married woman can be found here- 
about, who is not madea slave of by her 
husband, or who discloses a particle of 
shame in confessing her state of subjection; 
and this too when all her neighbors are 
aware that her husband is, as the case may 
be, a hypocritical importer of ‘‘The White 
Winged Angel, Peace,’’ and makes his home 
a hell under its shadow, to which hell she 
suvmits ‘“‘under the sanctity of the law!” 

Even in the most trivial matters, the will 
and reason of these women sre held in mas- 
tery by their overseer husbands. A case in 
point; our markets in the village being bare 
of the commodity of old potatoes, I set out 
to-day upon a trip of discovery among our 
surrounding farmers. In our destitution at 
home, I sought even the small quantity of a 
peck, if I could get no more. My experi- 
ence was as partially narrated below. The 
male farmers, the muscular, old domestic 
slave-drivers of New England, were most] 
away from home in the hay-fields, and 
made my errand known to such female 
slaves as I found at the several white-painted 
(sepulchral shaded) tenements, which the 
‘lords of the fields ’ occupy with their slaves 
and call ‘‘homes!” and in every case (no less 
than ten) I found the wife unwilling to sell 
even a peck of potatoes without the bus- 
band’s consent! 

“T told husband, last night, that Ithought 
we had more old potatoes than we will need 
till new ones are dug, and 1 should like to 
let you have a bushel; but I. wouldn't like 
to, till I find what Mr.—says about it,” 
said No. 1 of the slaves I called on, and I 
couldn’t induce her to part with even a peck. 
Mr.——was far off over an impassable hill, 
cutting grass, and it w%. impracticable to 
get at him and learn his royal will. No. 2 
was almost in the same condition as No. 
1, but she screwed up her resolution 
enough to say, ‘‘she guessed Mr, 2 wouldn’t 
mind letting her sell a peck,” and started to 

et them, but returned speedily, saying, ‘‘I 

on’t quite dare to, although we've got more 
than we'll use.” No. 3 thought that ‘‘we 
could spare them, but ] wouldn’t like to let 
‘em go, as Mr. 3 might not think it best.” 
No. 4, ditto. No. 5 was young as a wife, 
but the daughter of a farmer herself, and 
had probably learned at her father’s house 
in another town, what the slave duty of the 
farmer’s wife demands of her and, although 
she said ‘‘that Mr. 5 (not ‘we’ even) had sev- 
eral bushels on hands, she wouldn’t like to 
sell even a peck without his consent.” Thor- 
oughly eye with my experiences, I 
jocularly told this lady (I forget, this young 
farmer wife-slave) of them, and spoke of the 
sorrowful subjectivity of women, who, ro- 
bust and strong and contributing to the 
success of the farm as much as their hus- 
bands themselves, dare not sell even a peck 
of potatoes without their consent! The 
young slave, (though well advanced in maid- 
enhood before her marriage) had sense 
enough to see the point, but, so upas-like is 
“custom” upon all the finer elements of wo- 
manhood, that she manifested no disposition 
to rebel against, but seemed to accept its 
bonds as a matter of course. No. 6 had 
a plenty in the cellar, “‘more than we can 
use; would dearly like to accommodate 
your folks, but Mr. 6 has gone off to—, 
(four miles away) ‘to help hay it,’ and I 
shouldn’t dare let you have’em. He would 
in a minit if he was here, I know. ‘Taint 
because I don’t want to be ’commodating, 

ou musn’t think, cos we've got ’nough— 
but he says he don’t want to have me sell 
nothing off the farm,” Seven and Eight were 
likewise slaves, both said about the same 
things. Nine had none to sell. Her hus- 
band had indeed been obliged to buy two or 
three bushels to ‘‘get through with,” but if 
‘‘he’ was here and “the” had ’em to spare 
she was sure he’d let me have ’em (!) The 
devil of subjectivity would ‘‘out” in spite of 
the absence of occasion! No. 10 had some, 
—guessed we could have ’em, would call 
Mr. 10; sent a child for him. He came 
speedily and I got a bag full of potatoes. 

I told Mrs. No. 10 of my experiences, and 
that I meant to depict this outrageous, dam- 
nable, domestic nar peooding, **bull-doz- 
ing,” Christless, Buddahless, Mahometless, 
even Brigham Youngless, death-on-the-pale- 
horse, legal prostitution or subjectivity of 
womer to male animals here in this wages- 
slave, woman-drudging, patriotic, humani- 
tarian (!) New Enghed to the rest of the 
world through the public journals. She 
said (somewhat subduedly in manner) that 
‘-women don’t have all the rights they ought 
to have—but in what you may write, pray 
don’t mention me by. name,”—and I will not. 
Her husband seemed to be a very benevolent 
man, and it’s very possible that he’s a little 
less overseer-like than the average. 

Now with my to-day’s experiences, do you 
blame me because I, swear, and curse the 


ot New Engiand: The siaves of the south, 
over whose condition some of the husbands 
of the very women I have spoken of, pre 

tended to mourn, were, in the main, more 
decently treated thanthey. In fact, chattel 

slavery in the South, especially in the house 

holds of the well-educated families, such as 
Wade Hampton's, Robert Toombs’, (the 
grandest, but most maligned old Roman of 
them all) Alex H. Stephens’, the noble John 

stons’, of Kentucky, ete., ete., by the thou 

sand, was decent and mild in comparison 
with the laborious and subject life of the 
farmers’ wives on our hills. It is time that 
this matter be seriously considered—and 
that our women awaken to the sense. that 
they ought not to be owned and worked 
wholly, ‘‘body and soul,” by their legal mas 
ters. Women in democracy will never get 
their rights, will ever be surely slaves, 
(when married, at least,) till they get the bal- 
lot, and help make the laws. I wish that 
no woman who refuses to demand the bal- 
lot as her right, could ever eat or see anoth- 
er potato until she becomes converted to the 
true doctrine of Woman Suffrage! 1 am 
sure that the curse involved in that wish 
would suffice to bring the stupidest dolt 
among the women to her senses, No more 
potatoes boiled, fried or baked, till the Suf.- 
frage is safe in the hands of Woman!—and 
no husband to be aslave-cook to, until then. 

But Lam dilating beyond my original in- 
tent. I wished merely to avow to the out- 
side world of ‘‘monarchists” and old ‘‘slav- 
ocrats,” despots of all sorts, that we can 
excel them in domestiz infamies—we of this 
cold, rotten-souled, little commonwealth of 
Connecticut, in New England, the home 
par excellence of cheating churches, Chris- 
tian concubines, corruption, cowardice, and 
chloroformed consciences. Justice, 

Winsted, Ut., July, 1877. 

The editor comments as follows: 

A correspondent’s article in another col- 
umn entitled ‘‘Women and Potatoes,” gives, 
we believe literally, a morning’s experience 
of the writer with both in the hills to the 
northwest of us. His conclusions there- 
from strike us as rather extravagant, but 
we cannot call them wholly erroneous, nor 
do we believe any impartial reader will de- 
ny that there is a foundation of truth in 
what this correspondent so ferociously says 
about wife-slavery in New England; but 
in the cases he cites, the apparent submis- 
sive dependence of the wife may be only 
her independent, non-meddling desire to 
avoid any ‘“‘entangling alliance” with a de- 
partment of the farm over which itis nec- 
essarily the especial province of the plant- 
ing, hoeing, bug-destroying and digging 








man-of-the-bouse to preside, in the same 
manner as she would wish him to keep his 
fingers, in her absence, out of the sewing, 
darning and knitting material in her work- 
box, the yeast-pot and preserves on the cel- 
ler bottom, and the batch of bread on the 
stove-hearth. We would like to hear what 
some of these ‘‘wife-slaves” themselves 
have to say on the subject, and assure them 
if they wish to give their cruel masters a 
‘piece of their minds” without danger of 
being subjected to horrible chastisement for 
it, the very best way to do it is to write to 
the editor of the Winsted Press, in whose 
keeping (and his wife’s) their real names 
will be safe forever, and who will be delight- 
ed to give their views all the publicity in his 
power. 
—__—_- oe —__—__ 
PRESIDENT SEELYE AND WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—A recent article from 
Mr. Higginson commenced with essentially 
these words: ‘‘We rarely look for anything 
progressive on the Woman question from 
President Seelye of Amherst College.” 
Now the implication seems so strange, and 
is so unfounded, and President Seelye’s 
name is of such consequence, that, as one of 
his pupils, I cannot leave the statement un- 
challenged. 

It is true that President Seelye has often 
scouted the asserted ‘‘slavery of women;” 
that he, like many other sound thinkers, 
does not accept the theory that ‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” He 
has publicly and privately criticised the man- 
ner of the Suffrage agitation; he has-even 
said that the cause had lost ground by inju- 
dicious agitation and alliances, But on the 
right of every free personality, every intelli- 
gent will, irrespective of sex or race, to a 
participation in the Suffrage, President 
Seelye is as pronounced and as favorable if 
not as public in his opinions as Mr. Higgin- 
son himself. 1 have heard him impress with 
characteristic cloguence upon my class the 
principle that Woman’s intuition fitted her 
to excel in politics as well asin mathematics. 
I have heard him assert that Etizabeth had 
but two equals and no superior as a statesman 
in the annals of English royalty. When the 
objection to Woman’s voting was raised in 
the recitation room, that her personality 
was likely to be biased, he raised the coun- 
ter-fact, that Man was not less likely to be 
influenced in forming his opinions on poli- 
tics by Woman than were women by men. 

Equally enthusiastic in my love for the 
Suffrage cause and for Pres. Seelye, I can- 
not forbear to state the case in its true light. 

d. % W. 

Amherst, Mass. 


|CONCERNING WOMEN: 





QvuerEN Vicrorta is especially fond of In- 
dian shawls. The stone which is her spe 
cialty is the sapphire 

Kare Fievp is the author of piquant let- 
ters in the London 7th addressed to ‘Miss 
Ella Graham, No, 74 Fifth Avenue.” 

Miss Hanry Keaerrer, a niece of Charles 
Dickens, a very clever artist who decorated 
the ceiling of the St. James Library at Lon- 
don, is dead, 

Mrs. Louise CuaANpLeR Mounron is in 
London, and, among other literary labors, 
is writing for The Tutler, a new paper in 
the eighteenth century style. 

Mrs. M. J. E. Minuer, editor of Truth 
Sor the People, sails for Madras in about two 
weeks, Arrangements have been made to 
continue the paper in her absence. 

Miss VINNie Ream is engaged to be mar 
ried to Lieutenant Hoxie, of the Engineer 
Corps, who succeeded Babcock as Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings under President 
Grant. 

Mrs, Caro.tne Pues Stokes, of New 
York, has founded the ‘Finney Scholar- 
ship” at Oberlin College, for aiding colored 
young men preparing for missionary work 
in Africa. 

Tue Sisters Smirn, of Glastonbury, Ct., 
live in a house 139 years old, sit under a tree 
104 years old, and are the happy possessors 
of the Governor Saltonstall china, which 
is 200 years old, 

Mrs. Murray, tlie wife of the Rev. W. 
H. H. Murray, is studying medicine at one 
of the New York colleges, with a view toa 
diploma. During the hot months she spends 
her time at her husband's farm, near Guild- 
ford, Conn. 

Miss JENNIE Miner, of Ware, Mass., 
who has devoted the last six years to the 
study of painting and drawing, has received 
a call to the charge of the art department 
of Mills Seminary, in California. 

Mrs. Ronert C. Winruror and Miss 
GEORGIANA BouTwE.L., daughter of the 
Hon. George 8. Boutwell, have qualified as 
members of the advisory board of women 
to the Tewksbury alms-house inspectors. 





Miss Maup Howe, the youngest daughter 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, is the Miss Howe 
of Boston, whom Mr. Jennings, in one of 
his London letters to the New York World, 
described as one of Gen. Grant’s companions 
at Lord Houghton’s reception, and one of 
the belles of the evening. 

Mrs. Dae, of Philadelphia, has brought 
suit against Judge Samuel Hepburn, a lead- 
ing member of the Carlisle (Pa.) bar, whom 
she charges with having conducted her le- 
gal business for some years, embezzling or 
refusing to account for the proceeds of her 
estate amounting to something over $20,000. 

Tue Empress or Russia has an unrivaled 
collection of turquoises and pearls. The 
ex-queen Isabella, of Spain, has the most 
valuable collection of laces in the world, 
one of her shawls being worth $20,000. The 
Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar is said to 
possess the finest set of rubies, and the Em- 
press of Austria the best emeralds and opals 
in Europe. 

CHARLOTTE Harris, of Boston, has given 
the Charlestown branch of the Public Li- 
brary $10,000, the interest of which is to be 
devoted to the purchase of books published 
prior to 1850. She also gives the same in- 
stitution her private library and a portrait 
of her grandfather, Richard Devens. 
Rose-FRANCOISE LACHEVRE, an aged 
resident of Fécamp, France, who died there 
afew days ago, had for more than half a 
century been distinguished by her humane 
services, for which she was rewarded by a 
silver medal from the Minister of Public 
Works, the Dumanoir prize, the Montyon 
prize, the bronze cross of the Ambulance So- 
ciety of 1870-71, the cross of the Life-Sav- 
ing Society of the upper Rhine, the medal 
of the Life Saving Society of Havre, and 
the great medal of the National Society for 
the Encouragement of Good at Paris. 


Miss ANNA BoyLez, a young girl of four- 
teen, whose recent début in Washington as 
Juliet—even in this ripe age of /uliets—made 
no little stir, and created no little admiration, 
will, at the request of a number of ladies 
and gentlemen of New York, make her 
first appearance in this city, at Booth’s 
on Monday next. Mayor Ely leads the long 
list of those who urge this young actress 
thither, and the value of the compliment is 
also shown by many other names of gentle- 
men and ladies as well known. Miss Boyle 
on her part replies frankly that she has ‘‘been 
taught practically to ignore genius, and to 
rely for solid, permanent success solely upon 
work.” 
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. the society of Friends joined me in an effort 


SHALL WOMEN PREACH’ 


“Shall Women Preach?” asks “M. E. W. 
8." in a late number of the JouRNAL. 

Yes, they must preach, and preach they 
will The pressure of conscious obligation, 
and the need of a purely Christian ministry 
call them to the sacred office 

The Buckleys, who make their amative 
aberrations an excuse for silencing virtuous 
women, should be expelled from the pulpit, 
as have been others of the cloth, for aberra- 
tions manifest in the flesh, but not more vi- 
tal in the thought. ‘‘Whoso looketh,” ete. 
Women must preach, to clear the moral 
atmosphere of influences and communica- 
tions corrupting to good manners. There 
are other and conclusive reasons why wo- 
men should preach; reasons political and 
social. 

At this moment there is a bee in our Lib- 
erty Cap. There were two of them, until 
Abraham Lincoln proclaimed the slave a 
freedman—despotisms both. 

And what is this bee in the bonnet of our 
goddess to-day’ and who is responsible for 
its being there? 1 answer: It is the subjec- 
tion of the women of the Republic to usurp- 
ed and irresponsible power. After many 
years of extensive observation and careful 
consideration, I am forced to the conclusion 
that the clergy are mainly responsible for 
its being there, as indeed they were so, by 
their silent assent or outspoken defense, for 
more than three-fourths of a century of 
American negro slavery. 

From the beginning, our pulpits, more 
especially those of the Orthodox sects, have 
taught and fostered a despotic relation of 
the sexes. Man torule; Woman to beruled. 
In the marriage relation, he with the pow- 
ers of a despot, she with the no-rights and 
obligations of aslave. Her person, her con- 
science, her children, his to control; the 
very bread she earns to keep starvation at 
bay, his to convert into liquid fire! — in all 
but the name and power to sell—a relation 
the counterpart of negro slavery, and de- 
fended from the same theological platform. 
During my thirty years of earnest labor, at 
home and abroad, by lecture and pen, and 
in social converse, 1 have found the clergy, 
with noble and multiplying exceptions Iam 
glad to admit, opposing our demand both 
for legal and political equality, as being anti- 
scriptural and infidel. 

Do Il charge them falsely? Their Bible 
commentaries, their periodicals, their theo- 
logical schools bear witness. The clergy 
themselves bear willing testimony in the 
pulpit, in conference, and on the lecture 
platform; with notable exceptions, they 
stigmatize us as ‘“‘unsexed women,” ‘‘Ama- 
zons,” ‘‘the self-willed women of the 





period,” etc. 

Yet two-thirds, at least, of the women 
prominent in the movement for legal and 
political equality are, or have been, mem- 
bers of Christian churches, in the Church 
or out of it holding fast to the teachings of 
the Saviour as the Magna Charta of their 
freedom and of human rights. 

Should marriage be made a despotism, 
that Man may rule Woman in the Church 
and in the State? Should men be commis- 
sioned despots, that women may be held 
fast and loose in a slavish bondage to their 
unreasoning passions? 

Rev. Mr. ——, the pastor of a Congrega- 
tional Church, preached, in ‘‘exchange,” in 
three several pulpits in my native county in 
Vermont, in 1853, from the text: ‘‘The man 
was not made for the woman, but the wo- 
man for the man.” 

‘You will ask,” said he, “But suppose 
he is a bad man, a gambler, a drunkard? 1 
answer, the Bible reads, ‘Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto 
the Lord;’ ‘As the Church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their own hus- 
bands in every thing.’ The Bible makes 
no reservation, and I dare makenone. It is 
presumably the fault of the wife, if the hus- 
band is a bad man, for the Bible also teach- 
es that ‘the unbelieving husband is sancti- 
tied by the believing wife.’”’ 

In 1861, in Dayton, Ohio, a Baptist cler- 
gyman sent his little, silent, but intently lis- 
tening wife a second time from the room, 
lest she should hear my reply to his posi- 
tion, that granting to the wife a right to the 
control of her own person, property and 
eurnings and an equal right with the hus- 
band to the control and custody of their 
mutual offspring would — by making her 
practically independent of the husband— 
destroy the guarantees of her obedience, and 
thus render the Bible doctrine of the head- 
ship of man and the subjection of woman 
inoperative. 

On board a New York canal-boat, I once 
saw a middle-aged, stalwart, Methodist cler- 
gyman spanking with his brawny hand a 
two-months-old baby, meanwhile upbraid- 
ing the pleading mother for disobedience, in 
nursing her child within certain hours of 
his prescribing. 

«But I have less nourishment for it than I 
had at home, and it cries with hunger,” 
sobbed the young mother. 

At this juncture a motherly old lady of 


to stay proceedings, as both cruel and im- 
proper, when he sent his weeping wife to 
her berth, and poured upon us a tor- 
rent of St. Paul. Every time the baby cried 
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he spanked it into the hush of exhaustion— | Can Man progress and Woman stand still? 


the pitiful sobbing sleep of outraged and | 


helpless innocence. The poor mother’s 
eyes were kept swollen with weeping. This 
was in 1831. 

Rev. E. D. Hurlbert, in a series of pub- 
lished sermons on the ‘‘Domestic Rela- 
tions,” delivered recently before the First 
Baptist Church in San Francisco, says of 
the marital relation,(the relation of husband) 
‘So intimate and sacred is this marital rela- 
tion, so completely have these two lives 
blended into one, that all other human re- 
lations must be sacrificed to it.”’ 

Could an assertion of the despotic rela- 
tion of the husband to the wife be couched 
in plainer, | am tempted to say, more offen- 
sive language? The human relations of a 
man, natural or otherwise, remain undis- 
turbed by his marriage. The sacrifice of 
human relations, which this Rev. D.D. says 
‘‘must be made,” falls upon the wife. The 
terms ‘‘marital” and ‘‘sacritice” which he 
uses, are carefully chosen, and definite. And 
how do the legal facts and the theological 
dicta of the pulpit and the divinity schools 
correspond? Let us see. 

In becoming a wife, a woman ceases, in 
law, to be anything else. The human rela- 
tions, pertaining or possible to her as a wo- 
man, are sacrificed in her relation of wife, 
to her husband. She comes from the mar- 
riage (or sacrificial) altar so divested of the 
claims and obligations of all her pre-existing 
and prospective human relations, that in le- 
gal phrase she is ‘‘dead in law.” In short, 
the sacrifice is so complete, that woman, the 
wife, is a pauper, owing service to her hus- 
band, who, in virtue of his ‘‘marital rela- 
tion,” ‘‘may determine where and how she 
shall live,” (see California Statutes); what 
company she shall or shall not keep; what 
church she may or may not consort with 
(see Laurence vs. Laurence, Connecticut 
Digest of Laws); how often she may nurse 
her baby, or whether she shall have the con- 
trol of it at all. (Kansas excepted.) 

I have seen the husband and wife who be- 
gan life with nothing, and who had, by 
their joint labor, secured a snug property— 
supporting his aged parents; his helpless 
mother tenderly nursed by the wife person- 
ally, while her own dear, old Christian moth- 
er with tears washed down the bitter bread 
of pauperism in a ‘‘poor-house” not twenty 
miles away. Ihave also seen (alas, how 
many!) fatherless children, bound out to 
service by poor-masters and Probate Courts, 
whose capable mothers, having married, (in 
ignorance of such legal disabilities) were in- 
competent in law to contract for or make 
them homes under their own supervision, 
because the service they owed their hus- 
bands was ‘‘so sacred” that to it must be sac- 
rificed the tenderest claims of the filial and 
maternal relations. 1 have said the sacrifice 
falls on the wife; but I must add — not on 
the wife alone. In vacating the natural ob- 
ligations of the married daughter to her 
needy parents, and of the mother to her fa- 
therless children, the natural claims of help- 
less and dependent parents and fatherless 
children are struck down, sundering *‘what 
God has joined.” 

But these facts must suffice for my pres- 
ent purpose, which is to show the logical 
connection between the teachings of the 
clergy, and the theory and practice of the 
State,as regards Woman in her relations with 
man. It is a significant fact, accounting 
primarily for this state of things, that, till 
recently, the interpretation and preaching 
of Bible doctrines have been left to, if not 
monopolized by men. Men whose personal 
interests in their relations with women, 
whether in the Church or out, being agree- 
ably assured by superficial renderings of 
text and context, were content to leave the 
great underlying purpose and spirit of God’s 
Word, as declared in the creation and con- 
secration of a dual humanity, and empha- 
sized in Christ and his mission, half-smoth- 
ered beneath the débris of barbarous cus- 
toms and prejudices. In support of this 
view of the matter, it is worthy of note, 
that wherever literal or superficial interpre- 
tations of duties enjoined, as towards ‘‘the 
powers that be,” have barred man’s progress, 
or restrained his ambition for a freer, fuller, 
or more humane development, he has bold- 
ly challenged the spirit of the Gospel and 
buried its dead letter without a qualm of 
conscience, though at a cost of precious lives 
and untold suffering and treasure. Search- 
ing by the light of personal interest, Man 
has found in the spirit of the Gospel a lim- 
it to the authority of ‘‘the powers that be,” 
and inside that limit has secured personal 
and political freedom for himself; but he 
holds Woman subject to conditions which he 
himself has spurned; excludes her from par- 
ticipation in the administration of affairs, 
and assumes to himself alone ‘‘dominion” 
and possession which the Creator gave to 

“them.” 

Like the body-servants of emancipated 
masters, women have learned, in their in- 
tercourse with enfranchised manhood, to 
appreciate freedom. From their exception- 
al stand-point of experience and observa- 
tion, they see in this freedom to be, to do, 
and to enjoy, divine and human uses, which 
the moral sense of men, blunted and per- 
verted by gencrations of habitual and sel- 
fish uses and usurpations of petty power, 
fails to discern, except ‘‘as trees walking.” 





Nay. Won by her loving sympathy with 
him, and driven by her own needs and aspir- 
ations, she too must travel, but as some- 
thing nobler than the vivandier of a maraud- 
ing power. Obedient to the divinity that 
inspires her with faith in a Saviour from 
sin and from the curse of sin, it is now her 
ministry to exhume the Herculaneums and 
Pompeiis of divine truth, in behalf of jus- 
tice to herself, and to reclaim man from a 
habitude of injustice, which, like narcotic 
poisons in the blood, has made him blind 
and deaf to the sweet harmonies of God's 
law of co-sovereignty and co-possession. 

‘Let them have dominion,” ete., Genesis 
1. 26-28. Mrs. C. I. H. NicHo.s. 

Pome, California. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
ee 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


“No partisan of female voting has ever 
answered the objection that women’s votes 
might bring on a war that men would have 
to wage.” 

So writes Mr. G. W. Smalley, from Lon- 
don, ina letter describing the late discussion 
of Suffrage in the English Parliament. Mr. 
Smalley usually writes in a very clear and 
well-considered manner, but in this case ex- 
presses himself with a degree of confidence 
by no means warranted upon examination 
of his premises. {nthe first place, there is 
no reason for the violent supposition that all 
women would ever vote together for war 
against the interests of all men; and there- 
fore it is illogical to adduce such an argu- 
meant, if argument it may be called. There 
is nothing in the history of Woman's con- 
duct in any age or country, and nothing in 
the analysis of female character, to lead one 
to believe that such an event as Mr. Smalley 
supposes could ever occur. Indeed it is al- 
most impossible to conceive of a war de- 
clared by the votes of women under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. Allthat we know of 
the disposition and sentiments of women 
leads to the conclusion that women’s influ- 
ence would always be against war, if they 
were called to political responsibilities. It 
may almost be assured as an indisputable 
truth, that the enfranchisement of women 
would be a step in the direction of universal 
and everlasting peace. 

Mr. Smalley’s remark seems to imply that 
wars are brought on by popular votes in gen- 
eral elections, which idea is utterly unfound- 
ed in fact. Scarcely any war ever waged 
would have been begun if the question had 
been submitted to a vote of the people. 
Wars are begun by rulers—usually without 
open deliberation. The people are hurried 
into them without knowing it. The people 
suddenly find themselves at war with some- 
body, scarcely knowing how or wherefore. 
It was so evenin the late rebellion. As 
Shakespeare says, ‘‘War is a game, which, 
if subjects were wise, kings would not play 
at.” 

The people who make wars hardly ever 
fight them themselves. Some men make wars 
for other men tocarry on. It wasso inthe 
late rebellion. The war for the Union was 
fought mainly, on both sides, by young men 
from seventeen to twenty-five, who knew 
but little of the causes of the war, which 
lay back in the slavery controversy of the 
previous generation. Asa general rule, old 
men instigate wars, and young men carry 
them on. But we never heard it proposed, 
even by Mr. Smalley, to disfranchise old men 
therefor. ; 

There is really no force in Mr. Smalley’s 
remark. It is one of those observations that 
seem to be important until you examine 
them critically, when their emptiness be- 
comes apparent. There is no historical fact, 
and no philosophical principle, which gives 
it the least basis to stand upon. We might 
as well imagine any other absurd and real- 
ly impossible thing, as, for instance, the pos- 
sible universal insanity of women, and dig. 
nify that with the title of an ‘‘obstacle” to 
any proposed amelioration of her condition. 
Indeed Mr. Smalley’s supposition is the same 
as that, for whenever, for the first time in 
history, it happens that all the women are 
in favor of a war which all the men are op- 
posed to, it must bea period of universal 
insanity.—Sulem Observer. 

oe 
THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE IN UTAH. 








The following article in the Woman's Ex- 
ponent,of Salt Lake City, Utah, was suggest- 
ed by Mrs. Livermore’s remarks at the New 
York Convention :— 

I don’t doubt Mrs. Livermore is an excel- 
lent woman, but she does not understand 
the women of Utah. She says that in Utah 
women vote. To be sure we do; every sen- 
sible and just man knows that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Don’t women have to pay taxes if 
they have any property? Ask the tax col- 
lector; you know what his answer would be. 
Mrs. Livermore says we areticketed. This 
is indeed news. She says both men and 
women receive a number. Do we? Mrs. 
Livermore seems to know more about those 
tickets than we do. I have never seen one 
of them, although I have voted ever since 
the women were given the right of Fran- 
chise in this Territory. Where shall I look 
for those tickets, on the backs, on the hats, 
or where? And echo answers where! 
When I have voted, it has been because it 
was my honest conviction it was for the 
best man. Although we are only women, 








we will not be driven I'ke a flock of sheep 
at the will of the driver. When nextI vote 
I sha]! be looking for my number. Every 
man in the States votes according to his 
honest convictions, doesnt he? Especially 
the working men, and the dependents on 
another man’s smiles or frowns? They are 
not ticketed; oh, no! They are all free! ! 
Yes, free to go without their daily bread, if 
they don't vote as their employers wish. 
In Utah gentlemen(*) don’t go about buying 
up the votes of the lowest rabble, and the 
half-idiotic inebriate, the pay, ‘‘free drinks.” 
Is this the style in Utah? No, it is not. 
Men. or women vote just as they please. 
Any decent person passing the places where 
the polls are held in the States is shocked 
and disgusted with the sights and sounds, 
and will hurry away as fast as possible. 

Mrs. Livermore says, ‘‘the women don’t 
want to change.” hat can she mean? Is 
it our husbands? If so, we beg to inform 
her we are not ‘‘Free Lovers,” but believe 
most emphatically in chastity. She asserts, 
we women ‘‘do just as the men want us to.” 
Does she mean to imply we are not capable 
of doing our own thinking? She also says 
‘“‘we obey our religious convictions,” as 
though she pitied us. Is it not right that 
we should? Is it any sign of imbecility? 
The Roman Catholic nun follows her relig- 
ious convictions when she takes the veil, 
a she is not considered an idiot. I have 
ived in Utah eighteen years, and have never 
known any woman to die of a broken heart. 
I will tell you what I have seen; noble, 
brave, strong-hearted women in polygamy, 
living the lives of saints in deed, and dying 
the death of the righteous, leaving the 
world better for having lived in it. 

Well! although so much has been written 
and said about the women of Utah, we are 
still a ‘‘sealed book” to the world. 


Mary. 
Grantsville, Utah. 








> 
A LONDON FEMALE DETECTIVE. 


A woman recently died in London, whose 
career furnishes incident enough for half-a- 
dozen sensation novels, For several years 
she served the authorities of Scotland Yard 
as a detective. Placing herself in relation 
with the parish doctor, she volunteered to 
nurse those familics whose honesty was sus- 
pected by the authorities. As anurse, she 
disarmed all suspicion, and did not fail to 
take careful note of all she heard. But lit- 
tle restraint was observed in her presence, 
and her reports forwarded to Scotland Yard 
were thus rendered all the more valuable. 
While engaged in her duties, she extracted 
from her half-unconscious and debilitated 
fever patients the confession of some dark 
deed, and hints as to the whereabouts of 
confederates in crime. Such was the gen- 
eral plan of action observed by this extra- 
ordinary womar; but this was rather a slow 
process, and at times it was necessary to fall 
at once upon the wrong-doer. On one oc- 
casion, for instance, the police received in- 
formation that there was a gang of false 
money-makers in a certain street, but, not- 
withstanding every effort, they were unable 
to ascertain in which house the coiners 
worked. The services of the female detec- 
tive were therefore called for, and she was 
dispatched to the street in question to see 
what could be done. Feigning violent ill- 
ness, she persuaded a child who issued from 
one of the suspected houses to take her in- 
doors fora moment. The sudden entrance 
thus obtained enabled the detective to hear 
the metallic sounds proceeding from the 
coiners’ workshop, before the latter were 
aware that any stranger was in the house. 
But they soon discovered their danger, and 
the chief of the gang, in his fury, hurled a 
ladle full of molten lead at her head. For- 
tunately the poke-bonnet that she wore saved 
her life; the burns received were not fatal, 
though they destroyed her hair and its roots. 
"rhe police arrived in time, on hearing the 
alarm, to arrest eighteen coiners. After this 
she disguised herself as a boy, and pene- 
trated many a thieves’ den. On one occa- 
sion she was discovered, and struck down 
with a blow which fractured her skull, be- 
fore the police arrived to her aid. Death 
has at last subdued this turbulent spirit, and 
London thieves need no longer fear the visit 
of the female detective.—J/arper’s Weekly. 


FALSE PRIDE OF SHOP-GIRLS. 


‘The Cambridge (Mass.) Press recently made 
a very sensible criticism upon the common 
prejudice against domestic work on the part 
of young women :— 


This week we print an extract from a let- 
written by Miss Jennie Collins (well known 
as a friend to the working girls of Boston,) 
in which some particulars are given of the 

rices paid for certain branches of female 
abor. It appears that from twenty to thir- 
ty cents a day is all that many girls are able 
to earn in making clothing of some kinds, 
and in putting up medicine, etc. For this 
scanty and inadequate pittance, hundreds of 
girls work all day long, earning scarcely 
enough to keep body and soul together, and 
depending upon charity for lodging, for 
clothing, and for other necessary expenses. 
We are told that there are thousands of 
shop-girls who earn only four, five, or at 
the most, six dollars a week, and out of this 
have to pay board and all other bills. It is 
easy to see that even at the highest of these 
sums there can be nothing left for ‘‘rainy 
days.” This isa very deplorable state of 
affairs, and, if we are correctly informed, 
the worst of it is that in a vast number of 
instances it is wholly unnecessary! Unless 
there is a gross error somewhere, hundreds 
of these very girls who are living on the 
‘ragged edge” of starvation, and who are 
wholl or in part dependent upon charity 
for a living, might have good, comfortable 
homes, with board and lodging, and wages 





————————_—_— 
at the rate of three or four dollars q week 

the only condition being that they perforn, 
the labor usually called “housework.” Ty. 
they -saaghe | refuse to do, and then per. 
mit Miss Collins to plaintively exclaim in 
the public prints something to the effec: 
that it is no wonder that so many girls yield 
to temptation, and become, — what ‘they 
—“—- not to me P 

ay is it that so many girls are as , 

of this particular bene | ro honest —— 
What is there so degrading in doing for an. 
other what nine-tenths of the women of 
America have to do for themselves after 
marriage? What is there so humiliating in 
cooking a meal of victuals, in making a few 
beds, in sweeping a few rooms, — in doing 
housework? Surely it is as honorable, ang 
should be, we think, as pleasant, as to stand 
ten or twelve hours behind a counter, sub. 
ject to the whims and caprices of ‘custom. 
ers;” — it is as agreeable as to stitch 

stitch, stitch, all day and half the night, on 
shirts or coats, at the rate of three or five 
cents an hour; surely it is a thousand times 
more honorable than to accept charity in lieu 
of wages, for of all the mean and contempt- 
ible things that men or women can do, it js 
to live upon other people, when by honest 
work they might earn their own living. If 
there is the slightest remnant of true pride 
and true self-respect in any individual upon 
the face of the earth, it should be brought 
into requisition in a case like that. Shame 
upon those who ‘‘lie down” upon friends, 
relatives, or the public at large, and practi- 
cally become beggars of the meanest sort,— 
meanest because able-bodied, — when by 
performing respectable labor they might 
earn not only a subsistence but something 
more. We have not a particle of symyathy 
to spare when such people come to grief. 


os 


THE CATHOLICS AND TAXATION. 


The Roman Catholics have, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, a vast amount of school property, on 
which the aggregate taxation is $4,267.39, 
This property is held in the name of the 
Bishop of that Diocese, and his attorneys 
have served an injunction upon F. W. Pel- 
ton, Treasurer, to prohibit him from col- 
lecting taxes, by force. The Bishop claims 
in his petition that the property is used for 
charitable purposes, and that, although it is 
held in his name, he is, in fact, a Trustee, 
and is responsible for the manner in which 
he conducts the several institutions. Inas- 
much as the schools are open alike to the 
children of Catholics and non-Catholics, he 
claims that they are not subject to taxation 
any more than are the other schools of the 
State. The defense holds that if any per- 
sons have intrusted such property to the 
Bishop, such trust is hostile to the State 
laws governing education; that the object 
of parochial schools is not so much to for- 
ward the education of the youth as to bene- 
fit the Catholic cause; that no court has 
ever decided that an institution founded on 
any sectarian principles whatever should be 
recognized as one of public charity; and 
that when a portion of a school’s expenses 
are defrayed by its patrons it is not strictly 
an institution of public charity, and is 
therefore not exempt from taxation. 
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A “REFINED HOTEL,”’ 


Verily, the ex-Judge who is trying to 
keep an extra refined hotel, isan ungrateful 
man. His latest instruction to his superin- 
tendent, is to exclude from his Saratoga 
Hotel not only Jews, but also all trades-peo- 
ple—mark the connection. He is a terrible 
man at generalizing, this Hilton. Not only 
does he not discriminate between nice Jews 
and vulgar Jews, and by a stroke of his 
masterly pen rules out the entire race, 
but he makes no distinction between the 
tradesman of Avenue D and the storekeeper 
of Broadway, and under his own ruling he 
must himself be kept out of his hotel. As- 
suredly the rule will apply to the wives and 
widows of tradesmen, and accordingly even 
Mrs. Stewart must take lodgings e!-ewhere 
than at the Grand Union. The line must 
be drawn somewhere, and it is easy to draw 
it at Jews and shopkeepers. Alli those who 
know not what it is to make an honest liv- 
ing, are thus made welcome at the hotel 
that was in his lifetime the pride of the best 
of shopkeepers, an amiable and honest get- 
tleman, who never made one’s religion the 
test of his transactions with him, whose 
great mistake in life was in entrusting his 
huge fortunes to the care of a sycophant 
and bigot.—Jewish Messenger. 


HUMOROUS. 


When do we read of decaying nature?— 
When autumn turns the leaves. 

When can you be said to swallow = 
ware?—When you buy a tumbler and go” 
let. 

The young man who on Wednesday awd 
ing said it was nip and tuck, went and tue 
a nip. 

If Augustus gives Angelina a pair of ear- 
rings, need they necessarily be called beau- 
Gus jewelry? A 

Speaking of dancing, a clergyman hit t e 
nail on the. head with the remark that oo 
ple usually do more harm with their tong 
than with their toes.” 

It was Mr. Emerson, we believe, = 
made the remark that ‘old age is pot 
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graceful, but is immensely disadvanta- 
geous,”’ 
A witness on the stand, in reply =» 


question as to what the character of Well, 1 
was for truth and veracity, said, “We ly.” 
should say that he handles truth careless!V- 


Rufus Choate once said that when he had 
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which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.""—New York Bvening Post. 


eypply anew style of lamp-posts, one mem- 
re yn up and Loscenlle remarke1 that 


only on account of the curiosity attending their an- " : 
he, for one, always found the old ones 4 


thorship, but because they are works of enduring = 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





“good enough to hold on to.” 

The knocker is plied at Dr. ——'s house 
with much vigor at 1 A. M. The doctor 
opens the window. “Who's there?” “It's 
me. Mr. B—— is very sick. Come quick. 
“What's wrong with him?” “The same 
disease that carried off his wife and chil- 
dren last week.” The doctor, being the 
family physician, said, ‘‘Give him the same 
treatment, and if there is any change, come 
again.” 


~ LASELL SEMINARY. — 


Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
re of health, and that personal attention to our 
e only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
First-class instructors in 2!! branches. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


A SURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 





cial ca! 
girls possibl 
privileges. 














PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 








worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap; Hands, 
Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, oils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy. 


y; 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous disea+es and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
% Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 

Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


_ FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 

Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 

For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 














Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, Jaly, 


and January in each year. vidends a- 
ble in July and Jan . The Institation has puta 
up tee fund of ,000 for the protection of 


its depositors, in addition to the amount uired to 
peas aside semi-annually by the new Sovlags Bank 
;° 6m5 





‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decom Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,”’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 





T-shot $2.50,70 kinds. G & Rifles 85 
Revol vers ies oven it cat tort ta 


REMOV AT, 





——of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G@" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most yor meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hail, Boston, 
1 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 





Out of the Question, By W.D. Howen.s. $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason’ Out of the Question’ is the best story. '— 
New York Bvening Post. 





Deephaven,. By Sanau O. Jewerr. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven,’'’ — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 





The American. By Henny James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day."’—London Daily News. 





Tom Baliley’s Adventures; or, The Story of 

a Bad Boy. By T. B. ALpaicn. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike.”’—Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent, $1.00. 
“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”’— 
Portland Transcript. 





Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols, 8vo. $6.00. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”— 7. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Map-. 
A Brief History of Russia, 2 Maps. 
A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania, Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 
Montenegro and Bulgaria, Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, 
(2 These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Maps. 





Village Improvements and Farm ViI- 
lages. By Gro. E. Wanrine, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents, 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellerg, Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








DITSON & COS 


MUSICAL MONTHLY 


For July, 1877. 


$2.00 per Year, or 25 cents per Number. 





A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of well 
selected Music. 


The Old Gate onthe Hill. By WiLL 8S. Hays 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cts. 
Down among the Daisies. By C. H. Wurr- 


are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100, 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL! Price, $100, 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Paice, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the anthor of “Mercy Puicenick's 
Croce.” 
A New Novel by the author of “‘Kiswer." 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use,’ Sir J. Denham. 
A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
sone, in both Town and Country. PRICE $100 
EACH. 
WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Home Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GrirFIN. 
A WINTERSTORY; a Novel. 
Rose Garden.” 


By the author of The 


SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON, 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 


Ewe. 


The books in the ‘No Name Series” and ‘Town 
and Country Series," are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston. tyl4 





NEW BOOKS. 


NIMPORT. 


Cover 
16 mo, 


The first volume of the ‘‘Wayside Series.” 
design by J. Wells Champney (‘‘Champ”’). 
Cloth, flexible. 

A strong and interesting story of New England life, 
replete with excellent points, 





THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


Sermons related to the Boston Revival of 1877. By 
seventeen clergymen of different denominations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A fair representative of the pulpit teaching of Boston 
at the present time, Pronounced by the press the 
— re uable volume of sermons that has lately been 

ssued, 


JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 


Was Bronson Atcorr’s Scuoo. A Type or Gon's 
Mora GovERNMENT? A Review of Joseph Cook's 
Theory of the Atonement. By Rev. Washington 
Gladden. 16mo. Paper, 40 cents. 

“One of the most able and trenchant pamphlets of 
modern times.” — Christian Register. 





Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price §.150 


The “Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The “Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged— Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at ail the Bookstores. Sent by mail 


prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 





D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 

30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8ST. 

Bible Warehouse and Bookstore--32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON, 

Mesers. D. Lorunor & Co., cordially invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, ircluding carefully selected 8. 8. Libraries, 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING. 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Puecrs D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Fuancis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; or Search the Scrip- 
tures By G. D. Fexrice, $1 (0. DAILY MANNA. 
By Rev. Banon Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANKE. 
By C. E. Neseuin, $125. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLierve, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction b 
Rev. Heman Livcoun, D. D., $1 25. SONG VICTO- 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories ‘‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. ae and Mr. Bliss, }0cents, HOURS 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and Sankey, and their Work in England and America. 
By Rev. Exvtas Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, $1 50. 
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inc. A charming song. Sells for 30 cts. ‘ , . y | 
My Father's House. F. Gumpert. A “‘Eminently temperate in its tone, clear in its state- By oe hg en 5 ay ms W, ae } 
259-265 B 1 ton Street beautiful German Gem about the “‘Vaterhaus,”’ Sells | ments, and eee A free from the oot ye uite obs0- | jousp, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Bos Ton. { 
Oy. Ss ® for 30 cts. lete spirit of theological hate.”—W. Y. Tribune. To pds the taheuent ant dtiamianan is ene en 2 } ay 
Old Maxsa’s meat A J. 4 somes. In The Atonement theory criticised in the above work day Schools, procure Tuz OnicinaL $500 Prize Sx- : 
THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. S a U D I O S The F nab "Gallop de ny i cane Mona may Ge Sena te TEE COMPEL INVITATION. RIES, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Sz- , i { i 
bla “ith bright ” Sells for50cts. RES, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won go wide a ; ; +i 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES . Perfectly blaze» with brightness. Sells for 50 cts. ularity. The $1000 Prize Serres. 16 volumes . ia - 
Time’s UP Quickstep. By Kinker. Easy P y : h Po a ; , ¢ Zz ‘ 
Ki and pleasing. Sells for 40 cts. WHAT IS ART? * eng meg ‘4a Dav, pont a ttee, oa ae Pa he ae) Hy 
NDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, But these fine pieces are all included in this number of i rs. — n, n, and Day, superior to any simi- i a3 ae ro 
the Musical Monthly, which sells for 25 cts. Or, Ant THEORIES AND Metnops Concisety Staten, | ‘8 Series. . | AG rd 
AND Order of any News Dealer. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 12 mo, *Cloth, flexible. | LOTHROPS TASTER, ANB APPROVED, SELECT a 0) ea 
75 cents. . ‘i? - a 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS ; . No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23.00. No. Ait ' \ 1" 
Designed to meet a want long felt by those who de- y ¢ ; +} cy Bal 
: MUSIC BOOKS ! MUSIC BOOKS | ! sire atereful and accerate treatment of the subject. 2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $88.00. No. 3, 50 4 : ‘tt a 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR in small compass. * | vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., » } Ai , 
- % reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No.5, 24 vols., re- y ee 
ane duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6,30 vols., reduced J ; 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


any Complete education may thus be received in prep- 
Girle a for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
instru; prepared for any college, receiving the same 
Passed #8 the boys, and quite a number have 
The Re examinations with entire success. —__ 
with Mile have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
room wil tary Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
The nen appropriate exercises. 
and heat School house is situated in the most open 
of the ay art of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
ory. Att Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
»,, Cbening upon a large public square which 


Makes ; 
thown tem play ground. Two years’ trial has 


- — fectly Warmed and Ventilated, 

and th every way commodious. It can be inspected, 

days: oncipals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
“; Most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 





At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore or 
the Mountains:— 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the 
best composition of our most distinguished Song 
Composers. Each SongisaGem. 250 pages, each o 
full Sheet-Music Size, and well-filled. Price $2.50in 
Bds.; $3.00 in Cloth. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is quite equal to the very popular 
“Germs of Strauss” which preceded it, and in addi- 
tion to the newer Strauss compositions, which fill one 
third of the volume, has brilliant music by Gung], 
Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, bys and others, thus 
giving great variety. Pages full Sheet-Music Size. 
$2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best and 
most poptlar Pianoforte Duets, or Four Hand Pieces. 
2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 

i book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, 
CONSIDERED ECONOMICALLY. 


By Prof. Walter Smith. 12 mo, Paper. 20 cents. 
An address delivered before a Convention of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the State 
of Pennsylvania. It should be carefully read by 
every one who is interested in Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, and by all who wish to know what can be said in 
its favor by one of its most earnest and judicious 
advocates. 





*,.*The above books for sale by booksellers gen- 
erally. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers. 


For Summer Tourists. 
THE FIELD PORT FOLIO. 


For nge in gathering ferns, plants, flowers, leaves, etc., 
and bringing them in perfect condition from the place 
where 7 are found. Removes all necessity for 
heavy and unwieldy boolss, scissors or knife, etc. 
Is light and easy to handle, and contains all that is 


from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 


— The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 
‘ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 


THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $900. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vole, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
ligions and literary press of the country. 

NEW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular Amcrican Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys y ‘oil a“ wr a delightful young 
scapegrace, drawn from life. . : 

Nan: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrs. S. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $10. 

Hidd 


en Treasure, By the author of ‘‘Andy Lut- 
Oytha* Bremen, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance: 
0 Sha His Engine, to which is adecd Will ana 


John, $100. af 
m.$ Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, 
1 00. 


OUR CHILDREW 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 


r annum. 
ne. 


By Captain Barnacle, 


AKE, $2.00 
whe Popular Pictorial Ma 














Catalog, uired. Price $1.50 and $2. Nothi . months for 50cts. Try it 
any address, ands eg map hae wii de ined. “ WM E D A i Ss before offered. b he for — ae A BABYLAND. cts. per annum, Large print. 
ly7 , n intery on one me ain Cc. H. Ditson& Co., J. E. Ditson & Co,. Heavy paper. Full of Ste pe For the smallest chil 
ATi ; : a‘ 2 cts. Try it. Send to 
and Morphine habit absolutely and t , wo ta 1876 843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, | LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. crn. Uz i ane a co. 4 
speedily cured. Painless: no ublicity. London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 : . senate ge het tenen Pf ay { A ie i 
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Boston, Aug. 4, 1877. 


All communications for the Woman's JouRna., 


and all letters relating to ite editorial m ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box } . Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the vane is a eafficient receipt of 
the first subscription. e change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second werk after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
lor the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





" ‘THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association 
will this year be held late in November, on 
account of thecampaign in Colorado, and 
to escape the ground-swell of the elections. 
Particulars of time and place will be given 
hereafter. L. 8. 





ome 


FOR THE COLORADO FUND. 


Additional subscriptions to the Colorado 
Fund have been received this week as fol- 
lows: 


pS A EE eee ee 
PY a EE ats p cgpeckacaasidnscavendesss 25. 


oe 
LIGHT IN THE SOUTH. 





The Convention now in session in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, to form a new Constitution for 
that State, has reported through the Com- 
mittee on Homesteads and Exemptions, a 
section in regard to the property rights of 
wives, as follows: 

Sec. 6. All property of the wife, in her 
possession at the time of her marriage, and 
all property given to, inherited, or acquired 
by her, shall remain her separate property, 
and not be liable for the debts of her hus- 
band. 

This is hopeful and encouraging, as a di- 
rect result of the Woman's Rights move- 
ment at the North. 

In some other respects, the new Constitu- 
tion proposed for Georgia is admirable. It 
declares that there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in that State. 
Fighting a duel, or sending or accepting a 
challenge, disqualifies one from voting or 
holding office, unless pardoned. Intoxicat- 
ing liquor cannot be sold or furnished with- 
in ten miles of any polling-place, on election 
day. Lobbying is made a crime. 

The bill of rights, in words, covers ‘‘jus- 
tice for all.” It protects freedom of speech 
and of the press and of religion, and makes 
“the people” ‘‘the sole and exclusive” source 
of governmental power. 

Article third declares: ‘‘All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, resident 
in this State, are hereby declared citizens of 
this State; and it shall be the duty of the 
General Assembly to enact such laws as will 
protect them in the full enjoyment of the 
rights and privileges due to such citizen- 
ship.” On this section, the Boston Adver- 
tiser says: 

“This is clear and sufficient. There can 
be no question but that the colored men are 
citizens of the United States, and, being cit- 
izens of the United States, those of them 
who live in Georgia are declared to be citi- 
zens of that State, entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and immunities that any citizens 
enjoy.” 

But how about women? they are certainly 
‘persons born or naturalized, and citizens 
of the United States;” and those of them 
who live in Georgia are declared to be enti- 
tled to all the rights and privileges that any 
citizens enjoy. 

But there is an excepting clause. Only 
“male citizens who are twenty-one years of 
age” are to be protected in ‘‘all the rights of 
citizenship.” 

The mothers, wives and daughters of the 
statesmen who are forming the Constitution 
for Georgia are not reckoned among ‘‘the 
people who are the sole and exclusive” 
source of governmental power. They are 
excluded from the rights of citizenship, with 
the following disreputable classes who are 

not permitted to register, vote, or hold any 
office or appointment of honor and trust in 
the State; viz.: those who shall have been 
convicted in any court of competent juris- 
diction of treason against the State of Geor- 
gia, of embezzlement of public funds, mal- 
feasance in office, crime involving moral 
turpitude punishable by law with imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, or bribery, or lar- 
cency, idiots or insane persons. It is fair 
to suppose that this grouping of women with 
male rascals in a common disfranchise- 
ment, was the result of the fact that women 
in all the other States are so grouped and 
disfranchised. So easy is it to follow a bad 
example. 

But why should not Georgia, which in its 
new Constitution so broadly shelters and 
protects the rights of the late slaves, lead 
eff, also, in applying the same principle to 
Woman? Are women to be left, in our 
Southern States, by the action of the States 
themselves, lower in the political scale than 


the negroes, who will be empoweied to 
make laws for these women? We shall 
look to see that word ‘‘male” voted out of 
the proposed Constitution for Georgia, be- 
fore it is sent to the people for acceptance. 
Let this Southern State set an example of 
justice to Woman to the Northern States, 
which they will,be ashamed not to follow. 
L & 
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THOSE TWELVE THOUSAND VOTES---HOW 
TO USE THEM’ 


The following spicy letter from our friend, 
Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, deserves a 
careful perusal by Massachusetts Suffra- 
gists :— 

pene July 30, 1877. 

My Dear Mr. Biackwe_i:—I cannot 
he)p but admire your pluck as shown in the 
political campaigns of the years gone by, 
although I did not agree in the method you 
adopted, last year, of working in a third 
party coalition. 

If the twelve thousand voters who cast 
their ballots for John I. Baker had attended 
the Republican caucuses, they could have 
sent delegates to the State Conventions who 
would have put in nomination men not only 
fit to govern the affairs of State, but also 
true to the principles of Woman Suffrage 
and Prohibition. 

I am in hopes that before you and those 
working with you commence the campaign 
this year, in the interest of the causes 
which tend to elevate the politics of the 
State, you will fully consider the power and 
influence which those twelve thousand voters 
could exert in the Republican Primary 
Meetings. You must bear in mind that 
there are vena thousands more, of the most 
devoted friends of Temperance and Woman 
Suffrage who believe that by a united action 
in and through the Republican party, the de- 
sired end can be reached much more quickly 
than by forming a distinct party. I believe 
with them for many reasons, some of which 
I will briefly state. 

In the first place, little hope or comfort 
can be expected from the Democratic party. 
Their whole make-up is antagonistic to the 
yrinciple either of Woman Suffrage or of 
rohibition. Whiskey has got to be in 
their platform, as the purchasing power to 
buy and control the ignorant class of voters. 
Mayor Prince well knew, when advocating 
the example of setting liquors upon the table 
before children, that he was carrying out 
the principles of his party. Who ever heard 
of a child that was brought up under the in- 
fluences of whiskey, who was not a Demo- 
crat when he became a voter? For the 
above reasons little can be expected of that 
party. Then there is a large class of indif- 
ferent voters in the ranks of the Republi- 
can party, who will vote for Prohibitor 
or Woman Suffrage candidates, provid- 
ed they have been nominated in the regular 
party caucuses, and yet who absolutely re- 
fuse to vote with any outside party. It 
will not do to ignore this large class. Poli- 
cy, backed well by principle, has to be 
brought to bear in a political struggle, in 
order to be successful. 

Then, in forming a distinct party, new 
machinery, in which oft-times there is a 
great deal of friction, has to be brought to 
bear. That has been one great trouble in 
third party campaigns; many men having 
been put forward as leaders and candidates, 
who lacked ability, zeal, and judgment. It 
must also be borne in mind that, in order to 
succeed, a great deal of money is needed. 
I verily believe that one thousand dollars 
expended within the Republican party by 
judicious men who mean business, will do 
more to advance the interests of Woman 
Suffrage and Prohibition than ten thousand 
dollars spent in a separate organization. 

One thing is certain—If the Republican 
party does not honestly accept the princi- 
ples set forth, it has got to go under. Un- 
derstand, I do not propose to act, or to 
advise my many friends toact with any par- 
ty, except so far as it shall present men of 
undoubted ability and integrity, and men 
who are sound upon all questions pertaining 
to good government. 

think I have heard you express in strong 
terms, in former years, your conviction that 
by inaugurating a distinct party to advance 
the cause of Woman Suffrage a great mis- 
take would be made. If those are your 
convictions at the present time, and should 
you conclude to forward the cause which 
ou and your friends so zealously and wise- 
y advocate, within the Republican ranks, 
and should you want the sinews of war— 
“‘money”—to help your work along, call 
for a few hundred dollars and it will be 
forthcoming from, 
Yours truly, 
Henry H. Faxon. 

Quincy, Mass. 

We commend the argument of Mr. Faxon 
to the candid consideration of our readers. 
He takes precisely the ground which the 
Woman’s JourNnau held for seven years, 
from 1870 to 1877, and which we should 
continue to hold if we retained our former 
faith in the practical fidelity of Republican 
leaders to the Woman Suffrage principle. 
But when, after seven years of glittering 
generalities, our first effort to get something 
tangible and definite into the Republican 
platform was opposed and defeated in the 
Convention by John D. Long and J. B. D. 
Cogswell, both of them professed Suffra- 
gists, while even George F. Hoar, “the no- 
blest Roman of them all,” (a word from 
whom would have saved our resolution) sat 
silent on the platform, our faith in help 
from Republican machinery was rudely dis- 
pelled. It was not the fact of our defeat 
which discouraged us, but the opposition 
and silence of our trusted friends. 

Mr. Faxon is correct in saying that the 
12,000 Republican voters who, last fall, 
yoted against Governor Rice for the sake of 
Woman Suffrage and Prohibition, could, if 
thoroughly united and organized, control the 





caucus nominations. They could defeat the 





re-nomination of Governor Rice, and could 
nominate a Reform candidate. They could 
nominate and elect a Senate and House of 
Representatives pledged to their principles. 
These 12,000 voters divided among 280 rep- 
resentative districts of the State, would 
number more than forty reformers in each 
caucus. Every one who is in the habit of 
going to primary meetings knows, that half 
that number of determined men, united for 
a purpose, could usually defeat the existing 
political rings and control the nominations. 
One man in a caucus is more influential than 
ten at the polls. 

Asa question of mere political arithmetic, 
if the Republicans number sixty per cent. 
of the voters of the State, then thirty-one 
per cent. of the voters, being a majority of 
these, could control the Republican party 
and thereby govern the State. Since less 
than ten per cent. of the Republican voters 
go to the caucuses, therefore less than six 
per cent. of these Republican voters, by at- 
tending the caucuses, could control the 
nominations. Itis by acting on this princi- 
ple that rum and sex-supremacy rule both 
parties to-day. 

But the trouble is that while our oppo- 
nents are banded together by prejudice, ap- 
petite and money, reformers are not thus 
united and organized, and are not likely to 
be so. For instance:—in my own Ward 24, 
Boston, last fall, we polled 108 votes for 
Baker. These votes were gained by hard 
work at the polls on election day. They 
represented Republicans who were willing 
to leave their party fora principle. But I 
doubt whether we could find or enlist half 
of them in an organized effort to capture 
the caucus, while the effort to do so would 
bring out twice that number in the interest 
of Sex-supremacy and Rum. 

The political problem, after all, is not 
quite so simple as our friend M1. Faxon 
supposes. If the Reformers should capture 
the Republican organization and nominate 
Governor Talbot or some other true friend 
of Reform, experience has shown that 
13,000 anti-reform Republicans would go 
over to the Democrats, making a difference 
of 26,000 in the result, so that a defeat would 
be highly probable. Beaten in the caucus, 
Satan would probably triumph at the polls, 
as he didin 1875, when Talbot was defeated 
by Gaston. It is precisely this fear which 
makes the re-nomination of Rice possible. 
The Republican politicians do not want 
Rice, but they argue that, in case of a bolt, 
26,000 votes given for a third candidate 
would be no worse for the party than the 
secession of 13,000 license Republicans to 
the Democracy, because each of the latter 
would count two in the political scale. 

For obvious reasons, the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL cannot advise Suffragists to follow the 
advice of Mr. Faxon, notwithstanding the 
generous promise of pecuniary aid with 
which his advice is accompanied. Being a 
man of positive convictions, who possesses 
in an eminent degree the courage of his 
opinions, Mr. Faxon cannot be expected to 
give his money to help measures of which 
he does not fully approve. But one thing 
we will advise. Let every Woman Suffrage 
Republican who, like Mr. Faxon, still re- 
tains faith in the possible redemption of the 
Republican party of Massachusetts from its 
present surrender to sex-supremacy, rum 
and ruin, go to the caucuses and send dele- 
gates to Worcester in the interest of Wo- 
man Suffrage and Temperance. In a Con- 
vention over which George F. Hoar, a Wo- 
man Suffrage Republican, is to preside, try 
to nominate a Woman Suffrage governor. 
In a Convention of which Speaker Sanford, 
a Woman Suffrage Republican, is to be 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
try to get into the platform a Suffrage reso- 
lution which means something. If you suc- 
ceed, the WomaAn’s JourNAL will gladly 
help you elect the Republican nominees. 
If you fail, then in God’s name bolt, nomi- 
nate Reform candidates, and let the State 
pass, where under such circumstances it 
would rightfully belong, into the hands of 
Rum and Democracy. H. B. B. 
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THE COLORADO CAMPAIGN-LETTER FROM 
MRS. CAMPBELL. 





Eprrors JOURNAL.—With the best inten- 
tion to keep you informed concerning our 
work here, I have failed to do so, because 
the time to do it would not come, or would 
not stay. The sun will not stand still for 
us to conquer our enemies, much less to 
write about it. 

We left Denver nearly three weeks ago. 
During that time we have traveled three 
hundred and thirty-three miles, have had 
fourteen public meetings, and have visited 
the leading citizens in every voting precinct 
through which we have passed. We circu- 
late the tracts, and secure the names of men 
or women who will see that the right bal- 
lots are distributed on election day. 

We have visited some mining-camps where 
there are few women, and in such places 
there are no churches, halls, or school-houses 
in which to hold meetings. In one place of 
this kind we had our meeting in the open 
air. The men gave the most respectful at- 
tention and treated usvery kindly. If they 
could only have a good lecture in every 
place the night before election, they would 
vote for the Woman Suffrage Amendment, 





no doubt; but the life of a miner at this al- 
titude seems to make him forgetful of many 
things he ought to remember, and to make 
him remember to do some things he ought 
to forget. 

How sadly good women are needed among 
these men to take care of them! One good- 
hearted fellow said to us, that he had be- 
come convinced of the need of women in 
the government, by hisown need ofa ‘‘help- 
meet.” He said he would try for both. 
We charged him to secure a strong-minded 
wife, as no other one would be a help-meet 
for him in such a place. I met and con- 
versed with a man last week, who said his 
mother and wife were in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, but that he should oppose it; that 
he had three brothers, and he should have 
them vote against it. He claimed to have 
been a Union soldier, and said ‘‘Women 
could not fight.” But even this specimen 
of mankind said ‘‘that if we could convince 
him that every woman would vote the ticket 
of his party, he would go for it with all his 
might.” 

I will not disgrace the party he claimed to 
belong to, by telling which it was. I am 
rejoiced to be able to say, that the best men 
of both parties in this State are in favor of 
the amendment, and we hope that there are 
enough of them to save it. 

MarGaret W. CAMPBELL. 

San Louis Valley, Colorado, 


THE FOURTH AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 


We are indebted for the following account 
of the very successful celebration of the 
Fourth of July by the Suffragists of Colora- 
do, to the editoral columns of the Rocky 
Mountain News :— 

‘‘However disinclined to exertion the in- 
tense heat made most people, the members 
of the Suffrage Club at Colorado Springs 
did not share in the general laziness, but 
were indefatigable in their efforts to ensure 
success for their celebration. When the 
train arrived from the North,the scene which 
greeted the passengers was most pleasing. 
The railway station, the private houses, and 
the school building were all gay with the 
national colors; a military company in 
unique uniform awaited the in-coming 
friends, while a brass band discoursed in- 
spiring strains. In holiday procession we 
wended our way into the village and to- 
wards the excellent banquet which the ca- 
pable housewives had prepared for the hun- 
gry crowd. At two o’clock the commodi- 
ous hall in the second story of the beautiful 
school-house was overflowingly full—many 
being obliged to remain in the vestibules 
and smaller side rooms during the exercises. 
The band gave some good selections while 
the audience was getting settled, then there 
was a prayer, followed by a song of wel- 
come from a Glee Club, and a graceful little 
speech of similar import from Mr. Blodgett, 
pastor of the M. E. Church. Then there 
was more singing, after which Mr. Wolff, 
who presided admirably, introduced Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell. She took as the 
text of her discourse the memorable pream- 
ble of the Declaration of Independence, and 
showed, in the simple, earnest, straightfor- 
ward manner that is so characteristic of her 
addresses, how those grand utterances apply 
alike to men and women, and that all which 
the friends of Equal Rights ask is that there 
should now be removed the invidious dis- 
crimination which really makes our gov- 
ernment an aristocracy of sex. One by one 
the old disabilities have been removed, until 
it matters not what is a man’s religious be- 
lief or disbelief, his wealth or poverty, his 
color or nationality, he is absolutely upon 
an equality before the law with every other 
man. It remains for Colorado to put into 
the hands of her women the ballot, which 
is the symbol of the fact of the rights of 
citizenship, and thus attain the proud dis- 
tinction of becoming the first state which 
carries to entire practical and logical se- 
quence the immortal principles set forth by 
the Declaration of Independence. Mrs. 
Campbell was often interrupted by applause, 
and at the close of her address there was 
abundant demonstration of the pleasure 
with which she had been heard. 

«Chen was heard the prelude to ‘Ameri- 
ca,’ and, by the way, since we ‘adopted’ 
that air bodily from our British sires’ ‘God 
Save the King,’ would it not be well for us 
to ‘adopt’ also the English custom of stand- 
ing during its recital? As a nation, we are 
so much afraid of showing undue reverence 
for anything, that we are very likely to be- 
come fixed in the opposite extreme of giving 
respectful cognizance to nothing. What 
Englishman does not spring to his feet at 
the first note of ‘God Save the Queen?’ Do 
we revere our country less than he does his? 

“The hymn finished, Professor Edwards, 
of McKeadon College, Illinois, who, with 
many students and teachers, is encamped 
near Manitou, made a brief address. He 
spoke very warmly of the high standing 
that the young women, in the classes which 
he is accustomed to conduct, have taken 
during all the years since McKeadon opened 
its dvors for their entrance; and argued from 
that, the probable good effect of giving wo- 
men pulitical as well as educational freedom, 

‘ Supplementing this ‘feast of reason,’ a 
delightful banquet of strawberries, ice- 
cream, etc., was served in Unity Hall by the 
efticient ladies of the Suffrage Club. 
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“At SP. M., a festival was held on the 
lawn surrounding Unity Hall. Toasts, yo- 
cal and instrumental music, and short, stir- 
ring speeches made the evening brilliant 
and interesting. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Campbell left Colorado 
Springs on the morning of July 5, to con. 
tinue their trip into the mountains, and to 
preach wherever they go the gospel of Equal 
Rights for men and women.” 

oe 


MISSOURI PROHIBITIONISTS FOR woman 
SUFFRAGE. 





The Missouri State Prohibition Conven. 
tion met last week at Macon, and organized 
by electing Rev. 8S. W. Thornton President. 
The number of delegates reported was 112, 
of whom a large number were Templars, 
The following resolutions reported by com- 
mittee were adopted :— 

1. The prohibition, by the necessary State 
and national legislation, of the importation, 
manufacture and sale of all intoxicating bev. 
erages. 

2 The privilege of voting and holding 
office does not inhere in race, religion or 
sex, but whoever gives allegiance to the 

overnment or pays taxes for its support, 
is Na entitled to a voice in its adminis- 
tra . 
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W OMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the New Hampshire Legislature, the 
petitions of sundry citizens for the estab- 
lishment of equal political rights for all 
American citizens, irrespective of sex, and 
of sundry others for the right of women to 
vote in school meetings, were referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. No hearing was 
asked for by the petitioners nor proposed 
by the Committee, who postponed action 
until late in the session, and then reported 
“That the former subject be postponed to 
the next session, and as to the latter that the 
biJl in relation to it ought to pass.” No 
action was taken, but the whole matter was 
referred to the next Legislature. 
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TEN DOLLARS FOR ASSAULT AND 
ABDUCTION. 








An unusually bold piece of ruffianism was 
practiced on the East River, N. Y., Thursday 
of last week, by John Foy, twenty-four years 
old, well-known to the police as a bad char- 
acter. Michael Mulholland, in company 
with his betrothed, Lucy Witherell, of No. 
353 Rivington Street, went out Thursday 
evening on the river fora sail. They had 
not gone far when suddenly Foy appeared 
in the boat. Before the two lovers had re- 
covered from their surprise he knocked 
Mulholland over-board. Luckily for him 
Mulholland is a good swimmer, and soon 
made his way to shore. Foy then threaten- 
ed the young lady’s life if she made any 
outcry. He rowed the boat beneath a wharf, 
but Miss Wetherell observing another boat 
at a distance screamed at the top of her 
voice. ‘The river police heard the cry, and 
when they came up found Foy kneeling 
over Miss Witherell with his hand on her 
mouth. He was arrested and taken to the 
Eleventh Precinct Station House. At Essex 
Market the next morning Justice Murray 
imposed the punishment on him usually 
dealt out for getting drunk, namely, $10 
fine, with the addition of $500 bail to keep 
the peace for three months, which bail, men 
as eminent as Foy never have any difficulty 
in furnishing. 

How can women be safe in a community 
where such a crime as the above is treated 
with such shameful leniency? This Justice 
Murray knows that women have no votes, 
and that male ruffians are their political su- 
periors. If a woman had been convicted of 
picking a pocket or stealing a loaf of bread, 
he would have inflicted a heavier penalty 
upon her. Women will never be sure of 
justice, in the Courts or anywhere else, un- 
til they have the ballot. H. B. B. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


There is a movement among the women 
of Illinois to hold a State Congress similar 
to the National Woman’s Congress. 

The Committee on Topics, Papers, and 
Discussions announces as the basis of 
thought and action for the first meeting of 
the Illinois Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women the following subjects:— 

How to Simplify Housekeeping. 

The Domestic Problem. 

The Village Caterer. : 

How can we secure sensible social enter~ 
tainments? , 

What are the means of improvement avail 
able to women in rural neighborhoods? 

The Business Woman. 73 

How shall women study medicine? 

Home Protection. , 

Women on Our School Boards and in 
Charitable Associations. 

Industrial Schools for Girls. 

Missionary Societies — Their Influence, 
— — pew sic ne 

ousehold and Decorative Art. : 

The Educational Agency of Womans 
Clubs. 

Woman as a Converser. 

Women Evangelists. 

Woman as Musician. 

Prominent representative wo 





men from 


different parts of the State have been re- 
quested to prepare papers upon s 
subjects. Others, however, mus 
ied into. 

The Committee, in preparing th 
jects, and in discussing the best m 
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for evolving thought upon them, also in the 
honest endeavor to make this a thoroughly 
representative meeting, make the following 
announcement: Any woman resident in 
any part of the State, who is interested in 
the subjects, “The Domestic Problem,” in- 
tended to include the ‘‘Help” question; 
“What are the means of improvement availa- 
ble in rural neighborhoods?” and ‘‘How to 
simplify housekeeping” (including the idea, 
homes vs. boarding-houses), is requested to 
condense her best thought into a twenty- 
minutes’ paper, and send the same to any 
member of the committee. The best paper 
will be presented at the conference, and a 
summary of the best points contained in all 
the rest. This seems the most practical 
method of reaching the universal opinion 
of the women of the State. Therefore, any 
woman who has given thought to any of 
these three subjects, is requested to prepare 
4 written statement of the same, and send to 
the Committee on Topics, Papers and Dis- 
cussions. The members of this committee 
are Mrs. Mary Banister Willard, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, Miss Nina Lunt, and 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert. If the women 
of the State shall feel a personal responsibili- 
ty in making this meeting a success, then 
may we indeed hope for some practical 
benefit to accrue to all our homes. 

The confused condition of the mails has 
prevented the necessary correspondence, so 
that the official call is deferred another week. 

“POWERS AND RIGHTS.” 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—If Woman has the 
right of self-government, there is neither 
sense nor propriety in petitioning, or asking 
Man to give it to her; it being already hers. 
If Woman has not the right of self-govern- 
ment, there is neither sense nor propriety 
in petitioning, or asking Man to give it to 
her; it is not in his gift; therefore, he can- 
not do it. ’ 

It is in his gift to withhold from her the 
power of exercising her right of self-gov- 
ernment; he will be likely to retain it, so 
long as he thinks that conceding the power 
is giving the right; so long, too, it may be, 
as the JouRNAL endorses that view. as it 
did by printing the *‘Circular of the Mal- 
den Woman Suifragists,” and the letter of 
A. A. Knights, without a comment. 

The idea is this: The one asks Man to give 
Woman the right of Suffrage; the other 
says men have no more right to Suffrage 
than women have. But it is still a fact that 
the power of men in the’matter is well-nigh 
absolute, while Woman is powerless, and 
in point of fact will not get the Suffrage 
till man gives it to her. 

Still further does it endorse it, over the 
signature of one of the editors, in this wise: 
“While we, who for thirty years have vain- 
ly petitioned for our right of Suffrage’— 
(JouRNAL, July 28, 1877;) knowing the 
while that the right is Woman’s and that 
all Man can do is either to withhold or to 
grant the power of exercising the + 
which he never will grant, so long as Wo- 
man petitions for rights, asking him to give 
her such, confirming him in the opinion 
that all political power is rightfully his, and 
that she is a beggar of the meanest type. 

M. U. Ferrin. 

Salem, Mass. 


Ifa robber has your purse, and you ask 
him to give it back to you, you do not im- 
ply that it belongs to him, nor will he be 
“confirmed in the opinion” that it is his, 
because you ask him for it. He has the 
power to withhold it, and the only chance 
you have of getting it is to ask for it. 

The case is just the same with those who 
ask for their right of Suffrage from those 
who withhold it; and it is always so under- 
stood. [Eps. JoURNAL. ] 

—_——_— ep o ——___—_ 
AN OMITTED PARAGRAPH. 





In the article on ‘‘The Strikers and the 
Mob,” in the Woman’s Journat of last 
week, the omission of a paragraph spoiled 
the force of the meaning. After the words 
“These are the rulers over women,” it should 
have been said, ‘‘By the use of only peace- 
able and legal means during the last thirty 
years, the laws that afflicted women in more 
than half the States, have been changed for 
the better more than they had been changed 
in four hundred preceding years. The Suf- 
frage which these rioters already possess is 
by the use of the same peaceful means al- 
most within the reach of women, and when 
We get it, it will be our own fault if any 
real grievance that the law can remedy, re- 
mains ‘ong unredressed.” L. 8. 
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HOME scCHOOL. 





In another column is an advertisement of 
the Home School of Miss Andrews, in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, to which I desire 
‘o call particular attention. Miss Andrews 
has rare and most valuable qualifications, as 
4n educator of the whole being of her pu- 
Pils. I say this from personal knowledge, 
aSmy own daughter was, at one time, a 
member of this school. And certainly, in 
40 portion of her life has she ever received 
more marked benefit, and no part of it does 
she remember with more vivid clearness and 
Pleasure than the year she spent with Miss 
Andrews. The teaching by books is thor- 
Cugh. The pupil is inspired with enthusi- 
asm for the given study, while every fine 
quality is called out, and the child taught 
to discipline itself, by being made to see 
What is wrong, unworthy, or undesirable in 
character; Miss Andrews herself giving 
every possible wise help. I know no home 
School to which I should so soon trust a 





child. The terms are $400 for a term of 
forty weeks. L. @ 





Mrs. Sarah H. Gray, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who died suddenly last week at her summer 
lodgings in Longmeadow, was a daughter 
of Hon. John Phillips, of Boston, and a sis- 
ter of Wendell Phillips, through whom the 
ancient family name has received added 
distinction. She first married Rev. Fran- 
cis Jenks, of Boston, who died in New York 
in 1832. Several years after his death she 
married again Prof. Alonzo Gray, then of 
Andover, afterward founder and president 
of a ladies’ seminary in Brooklyn. Since 
the death of Prof. Gray, in 1860, she has 
continued to reside in that city, to which she 
was attached by many ties. Francis, her 
eldest son, is a lawyer in Brooklyn. Gren- 
ville Tudor, who died a few years since, 
was one of the most eminent counselors and 
advocates at the New York bar. Mary El- 
well, her eldest daughter, is the wife of 
Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs. Alice, the youngest 
of her children, is the wife of Rev. Dr. 
Frederic H. Colton. 

Outside of her family circle, the unusual 
social accomplishments of Mrs. Gray, and 
the engaging grace and courtesy of her 
manner had attracted to her many admiring 
friends, and made her at home in the most 
refined and cultivated households. There 
will be many in Brooklyn and elsewhere, to 
feel a sense of personal loss as the news of 
her sudden death shall reach them. A 
slight paralytic stroke in February last had 
for a time fettered and enfeebled her, both 
in body and mind. But she had ina good 
degree recovered from this, and was able 
to come, a fortnight since, to her summer 
quarters at Longmeadow. On the morning 
of the day on which she died, Monday, July 
28, she had walked with her daughter under 
the elms, along the quiet and shaded walks 
with which she had been long familiar; but 
in the afternoon the summons came, and 
she sank peacefully, without pain, into the 
last sleep. 

The funeral services were held at Long- 
meadow on Wednesday afternoon, and 
were conducted by Rev. Mr. Harding, pas- 
tor of the church, and Rev. Mr. Eustis of 
this city. The dispersion of city households 
at this season, with the special hindrances 
to travel on that and the preceding days, 
made the attendance from abroad smaller 
than it would otherwise have been, yet the 
house was filled with affectionate mourners. 
The sunny close of the long summer day 
seemed a time most meet for the burial of 
one whose life had covered seventy-eight 
years, and, in spite of great griefs, had been 
in the main so sheltered and tranquil; and 
the face of the deceased lady, as she lay in 
the casket, was crowned with a placid and 
queenly beauty which even the fairest years 
of her youth could scarcely have surpassed. 
—Springfield Republican. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tuat Lass 0’ Lowrte’s. By Frances Hodg- 
son Burneit. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
Although this is not an exciting or sensa- 

tional work, yet it is not devoid of interest. 
Those who read it merely for the sake of a 
story will, perhaps, be disappointed; but 
those who are fond of the study of human 
nature will enjoy it much, and be glad to 
become acquainted with the men and wo- 
men drawn in it. None can fail of accred- 
iting to the author the merit of making each 
of her characters manifest a true conception 
of their parts. They so act them out that 
the reader’s interest is absorbed, and he fol- 
lows them eagerly to the end; with pity for 
some, with sympathy for others, and with 
kind wishes for the welfare of all. 

The first scene introduces us into English 
colliery mines, where we behold a group 
composed of hard, brutal-looking women 
and girls, dressed in ragged and somewhat 
masculine attire. Their loud laughter, 
husky voices, and coarse jokes show us that 
they are lost to all decency and modesty. 
Prominent among them is a girl called Joan. 
She is attired in the same costume as the 
others, but the style in which she wears it 
differs from the rest. She carries a pick- 
axe over her shoulder, and underneath her 
sunburnt hat projects a handsome face, with 
clear, fine eyes, and withal she possesses a 
commanding figure. At this girl, all the 
coarse jokes of the colliers seemed to be di- 
rected. Yet, notwithstanding this, they were 
led by her, and when she asserted the latent 
powers with which she was endowed, they 
crouched in fear. Her nature, influenced 
by her surroundings, was brutal and saucy. 
Her father was a drunken reprobate, who 
not only abused her, but sent her out into 
the depth of night to find shelter. It is not 
to be wondered at that she repelled the first 
advances of any who sought to minister 
kindness to her, as she did when Derrick, 
the young engineer, found her with her face 
badly bleeding, and kindly insisted upon 
relieving her. 

But slowly, yet surely, her obstinate repul- 
sion passes away, and she begins to show in 
her uncouth manner alittle gratitude. In her 
nature was a germ of goodness and nobility, 
which was enfolded in the embryo, and 
awaited only for the conditions to be chang- 











ed. Feeding upon the nourishment of sympa. 
thy, affection and disinterested kindness, it 
commenced to grow into grand proportions, 
with promise of rich fruition. 

The curate, the Rev. Paul Grace, and his 
friend Derrick, are next introduced. Grace 
is a young clergyman, earnest and sincere, 
having as his chief object the benefit and 
elevation of the colliers. The more, how. 
ever, that he endeavors to enter into their 
life to help them, the further he seems to go 
away from them, for atime; but, encour- 
aged by the sympathy of his friend, and still 
trying, he finally succeeds in accomplishing 
something that does them good. Derrick is 
a young and intelligent engineer, who has 
charge of the mines, and superintends the 
work of the colliers. He enters into his 
work with earnestness and enthusiasm; and 
if the proprietors of the mines had coincid- 
ed, and adopted his suggestions for the im- 
provement of the machinery, the awful ex- 
plosion would not have occurred. We ad- 
mire the refined nature of Derrick, and his 
manner towards Joan. 

The Rev. Harold Barholm is a character 
that might be studied with much profit by 
clergymen. He is described as one with 
whom life has gone pleasantly, as well-bred 
and educated, having a sufficient competen- 
cy, and living in elegant luxury, happy in 
his domestic relations, and thoroughly sat- 
isfied with himself. 

Unfortunately, he has been presented 
with a living and position for which he is 
totally unfitted. He is the spiritual instruc- 
tor of the colliers, but his circumstances 
render him incapable of entering into any 
sympathetic relation with these poor, de- 
graded sons of toil. Each fails to under- 
stand the other. The rector is even a sub- 
ject of ridicule and derision among them. 
He is perfectly unconscious that he has mis- 
taken his sphere, and thinks he is specially 
adapted to promote the highest welfare of 
those to whom he ministers. 

We have a test of his abilities in his in- 
terview with poor Liz, who so strongly ex- 
cites our pity. As he listens to her piteous 
story, instead of trying to awaken the good 
within her he only adds to her torture, un- 
til she cries out in her distress, that she is 
not so bad. 

The rector tells her that if she had looked 
to the cross, and trusted in the redeeming 
blood of the Saviour, she would have been 
saved from her sin and shame. This poor 
child had never heard of the cross, nor even 
of Him who died upon it. No wonder that 
the Rev. Harold felt the sharp rebuke of 
Joan, the true friend of Liz, whose rough 
sympathy for her comfort we admire. Af- 
ter this, it is amusing to see how the rector 
underrates the abilities of his curate, and 
says that he is not trained in reading char- 
acter. 

Sammy Craddock isa character that is 
somewhat humorous, and he maintains his 
position with much spirit before his supe- 
riors. He is of a little higher type of hu- 
manity than his associates, and his descrip- 
tion of the rector administering consola- 
tion to him, is good and spicy. 

Anice Barholm is the sunshine of the 
book; she is a most charming character. 
There are many pleasant points in which 
to view her, and she leaves a refining and 
helpful influence. 

We notice first her delicate and discrimi- 
nating tact, which manifests itself in every 
case which comes under her observation, 
and her carefully laid plans for the elevation 
of aclass who ignore her father, but who 
soon begin to respect and finally to love her. 
Note her feeling of interest for the outcast 
urchin, and her affection for little Jude, 
whose heroic spirit we admire. We see 
with what delicacy and skill she strikes the 
chord of sympathy in Joan. Anice is not 
only cultivated, but Christian in the best 
sense. 

As Joan is looking at the picture under 
which are the Master’s words, ‘‘It is finish- 
ed,” and then desires to know the meaning 
of them, Anice tells her, in a few simple 
words, and without further explanation 
gives her a copy of the Holy Scriptures; and 
the result of the seed thus sown is beautiful 
to behold. We note once again the truly 
independent and yet highly educated girl, 
in her interview with Lord Haviland, not- 
withstanding the comments of the gentle- 
folks. 

The book seems to us to be intended to 
show in how many varied ways God accom- 
plishes his purposes, and causes persons to- 
tally differing from each other to be drawn 
together for the necessary improvement and 
help of each. So, out of apparent discord 
and confusion, God is advancing the higher 
temporal and spiritual development of His 
children. J.C. B. 

oo" 
A RARE EXCEPTION. 

At Fitchburg, Mass., there are three gram- 
mar schools, two of which have gentleman 
principals, and the other a lady. The sala- 
ry of each was $1200, but recently the gen- 
tlemen had their salary reduced to $1000, 
while the lady’s remained as formerly. This 
was owing to her excellence as a teacher; 
but it is somewhat exceptional for a lady to 
receive a higher salary than a man when en- 
gaged in the same duty, and we gladly make 
note of the fact. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Commencement took place at Oberlin, 

August Ist. Hon. Schuyler Colfax addressed 
the literary society on July 30th. 

It seems thata woman who writes im- 
proper novels in France gets prosecuted, 
while a man is notinterfered with. 

A Kentuckian murderer has instituted a 
new departure in jail-breaking by escaping 
from the jail at Somerset in company with 
the Sheriff's daughter. 

In Japan, boys become men at fifteen and 
receive new names. Many of the youth in 
America wear their good names out before 
they are fifteen, and are in deplorable want 
of new ones. 

It being evident that Governor Rice is a 
candidate for re-nomination, we are author- 
ized tosay that Mr. Speaker, Long will not 
enter into a contest for the governorship,— 
Boston Heraid. 

“Chalk Level” is the odd name assumed 
by a lady who is lecturing on ‘‘Our English 
Cousins,” ‘“‘Our French Friends,” ‘‘the Rel- 
ative Condition of Woman in France, Eng- 
land and America” and ‘‘Bohemia.” 

It has been deemed best by the friends of 
the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, to postpone the fair, which was 
to be held in November, till a year from that 
time. Most of the ladies having charge of 
tables promise a renewal of their help. 

Three ladies presented themselves for ex- 
amination to the Irish College of Physicians, 
a few weeks ago, and after passing through 
an ordeal extending over three days, and 
comprising clinical, written and oral tests 
of capacity, they were admitted to the reg- 
ister of physicians of that college. 

Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, formerly of Ver- 
mont, but now of Kansas, one of the ear- 
liest and ablest advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage in America, has sent us a most con- 
vincing argument for the admission of Wo- 
man to the Christian ministry, which we 
print in another column. Do not fail to 
read it. 

The question has arisen before one of our 
judges as to whether a mother-in-law is 
part of a man’s family, and is to be support- 
ed by him, even if the money so applied is 
politely sought by a creditor to reduce the 
amount of his judgment. This is an inter- 
esting question, and young men will eager- 
ly await its solution. 

The shop-girls and sewing-girls of New 
York might easily make a much stronger 
showing of a case for public sympathy than 
has yet been presented in behalf of any of 
the special classes which have brought on, 
by their action, the present disturbed and 
disgraceful condition of affairs in the North 
and West.—New York World. 

A wealthy lady of New York, who wishes 
to remain anonymous, has presented to the 
training school for nurses, a large, double 
building near the Bellevue Hospital. It 1s 
designed as a permanent home for those at- 
tached to the Training School, and its in- 
mates will be subjected to such rules as are 
deemed best for their proper government. 

Miss Eliza R. Noyes, daughter of Samuel 
B. Noyes, Esq., of the Norfolk County Ga- 
zette, sends a very readable letter to that 
journal from Nantasket, giving a lively ac- 
count of a threatened tornado at that popu- 
lar watering-place. Miss Noyes’s account 
of the press excursion, in the same paper, 
was also well done. The young lady gives 
promise of making a valuable newspaper 
correspondent, if her tastes lead her that 
way. 

An advertiser in the Chicago I'ribune 
wishes to marry a woman of thirty-five, 
with $1800, which she will loan him on un- 
incumbered real estate. ‘‘Allthat he hath 
will he give for his wife.” But then, you 
know, even if his wife should foreclose the 
mortgage for unpaid interest, the husband 
in Illinois has ‘‘the estate by the courtesy—” 
i. e. the legal right to the life-use of all his 
wife’s real estate. So it is the wife who 
would be the loser after all. 

Among the passengers in the Parthia, re- 
cently, was Miss Harriet. L. Ladd, of 
Chauncy-Hall School. For the last year 
Miss Ladd has been taking a vacation made 
necessary by her too assiduous work, and 
has now gone to England for a few months 
to finish her time of rest. She will return 
to Chauncy-Hall in the fall, and will be 
gladly welcomed there again; for she is one 
of the best teachers, and her influence over 
her pupils is thoroughly ennobling. 

Under the heading of ‘‘A novel way to 
treat a wife,” we are told by the New York 
papers, that Francis White, of 262 Plymouth 
Street, Brooklyn, returned home in a bad 
humor on Thursday night, and quarrelled 
with his wife. She resented his abuse, 
when he seized her in his arms and threw 
her from the second-story window. She 
was caught on a line, and clutching it, she 
held on and cried for help. Some of the 
neighbors got a ladder and took her down, 
and she caused her husband’s arrest. 


The serious persecutions inflicted upon 
this people, and of which women have borne 
a proportionate share, the rigorous and bit- 
ter experience through which Mormon wo- 
men have passed, has fitted them as nothing 
else ever could, for the life-work, most 
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peculiar in its nature, that is resting upon 
them, in assisting to further the plans and 
designs of the Almighty in the great labor 
of the latter days, which is to bring about 
the regeneration of mankind and the final 
redemption of the dead.— Woman's Ezpo 
nent, of Salt Lake, Utah. 


Speaking of the Republican party, Zion's 
Herald says, it “simply holds together by its 
traditions and the fascination of public of- 
fice. These bonds are weak, and they are 
now constantly being ruptured. The party 
is, consequently, demoralized. In our State 
the party, having deliberately trampled upon 
the moral sentiments of a large body of its 
adherents, has but a faint grasp upon its 
constituents, It is in a condition now to 
crystallize, atany moment, around any sub- 
stantial truth vital to the well-being of the 
Commonwealth or country.” 

The machine politicians have suffered a 
signal defeat, in the retention of Miss Sweet, 
the Chicago Pension Agent, as the agent of 
the four consolidated agencies of Llinois, 
Miss Sweet is a young woman of twenty- 
five years, a soldier's orphan, and has al- 
ready had charge of a pension agency, seven 
years. Her record as to ability, efficiency 
and executive management, placed her 
above all the other agents in her section. 
The politicians fought her, but Secretary 
Schurz was her friend, and has shown that 
in this case at least, he is quite willing to do 
justice to a woman. 


Miss Bessie Turner has written a letter to the 
Long Branch News in which she complains 
bitterly of persecution upon the part of one 
Wm. McDermott, a hack-driver, who re- 
sides at Long Branch, and who claims to be 
her brother. She denies any relationship 
whatever with McDermott, while he asserts 
that she accepted of his hospitality and a 
sum of money while staying here last sum- 
mer, riding out in his hack on many occa- 
sions in company with him and at no cost 
to her. McDermott met Miss Turner on 
Tuesday, while she was there, and had some 
violent words with her companion, 

It seems to be conceded, that among the 
members of Parliament most likely to 
become future Premiers of the British gov- 
ernment, is Mr. Chamberlain who, having 
accumulated a fortune in manufactures, is 
now devoting his fine abilities to public 
affairs. Just now the most rising member 
of the House of Commons is Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, one of the ablest and most schol- 
arly of the leader-writers on the London 
Times. Both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Courtney have distinguished themselves by 
their advocacy of the Woman Suffrage Bill, 
which seems to be rapidly gaining strength 
in England. 

A Glastonbury correspondent of the Hart- 
ford 7Zimes gossips pleasantly of the Smith 
sisters: ‘‘Julia’s Bible is likely to overtop 
Abby’s cow, and win for her an equal if not 
more lasting fame, though they will proba- 
bly go down to history hand in hand, as they 
are always inseparably linked together. To 
me the most remarkable thing about them 
is the wonderful constitution and vitality 
exhibited in both, leading them at the age 
of eighty, or above, to take a boid stand for 
their rights against the town authorities, and 
also to engage in the trials and perplexities 
of publishing books. Perhaps the most 
remarkable vigor of constitution is to be 
found in women. 


The cause of Equal Suffrage is moving 
on, according to the Denver News, in Boul- 
der county and Boulder city, Colorado, 
Mrs. Harriet McCoy North has spoken at 
three points in the county, at Way’s school- 
house, near the farm of Hon. P.M. Hinman. 
who is a warm friend of the cause, and 
where there was a good audience; also at 
Longmont,to a fair audience, which would 
have been much larger but for a storm, and 
at Valmont, where she had a fine audience, 
and made a good impression. Next week 
she isto speak in Boulder, at the M. E. 
Church, ‘‘A voter” writes us from Boulder 
that Mrs. North has a capital lecture, and 
delivers it in a style that is very convincing. 
She is also distributing a large number of 
Woman Suffrage tracts in her visits to differ- 
ent parts of the county. She expects to speak 
at Sunshine and Caribou, and other points 
in the county before the canvas closes, and, 
perhaps, at other places. 

The Bangor Whig, in publishing the call 
for the Republican State Convention to as- 
semble at Augusta, on Thursday, August 
9, says, ‘‘No sane man can fail to per- 
ceive the startling inroads that have already 
been made upon the guarantees established 
at the close of the war. Scarcely more than 
a decade has passed since the National tri- 
umph was hailed asa pledge of National 
supremacy, equal political rights and full 
protection to every citizen of the Union, and 
already all these sacred pledges have been 
set at naught, and where the slave-holding 
Confederacy reared its armed front from 
1861 to 1865, we now find a ‘‘solid South.” 
Has it ever occurred to the editor of the 
Whig, that one-half the citizens of the 
Union, whose equal political rights have 
been set at naught, are women, and that the 
Republicans of the State of Maine are in 
part to blame for it? Are not the rights of 
an educated New England woman as sacred 
as those of a colored man? 
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POETRY. 
: THE LIVING TEMPLE. 


BY GEORGE &. BURLEIGOH. 


Temples of the pure and boly, 
Shrines no outward builder rears, 
Rising from foundations lowly, 
Grander through the immortal years 
Are the spirite 
Of Truth’s dauntless pioneers. 
On the rock of private honor, 
Deep below the flowery sod, 
Lies the chief stone of the corner, 
Daty's granite carved by God 
With our Jife-law, 

Broad as heaven and pure as broad. 
Faith that spans with luminous arches 
The dim gulfs of earth and eky,— 

Courage set like mountain-larches,— 
Lift the royal dome on high, 
Where new sunrise 
Flashes firet to greet the eye. 
Virtue seals and passion crumbles 
Coigne and buttress in our wall; 
If unplambed by truth, it tumbles 
With an ignominious fal), 
And our ruin 
Shakes the pillared strength of all. 
Every purpose, pure and noble, 
Lifts a white columnar arm, 
Firm against the gales of trouble 
Bearing up a shield from harm,— 
All our Manhood,— 
That from thousands breaks the storm. 
Pure must be that veiléd altar, 
The brave hearts that burn within; 
All our rhythmic thoughts a pealter 
Rhymed with truth and love, that win 
Heavenly echoes 
From the victors over sin! 
Free from every reek of vileness 
The clear windows of the eye, 
Whence the soul may look out guileless, 
When the trooping wings go by, 
Of white angels 
Bearing garlands down the esky. 
So may songs of consecration 
Fill this temple which we rear, 
Word and work and aspiration 
Shall be ceaseless praise and prayer, 
Till life's portals 
Open on the golden stair! 
—Exchange. 


oe 
PAUL OR CHRIST. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





“T suffer not that any woman teach, 
Or bear the message of the Lord's good will, 
Let her keep silence, she hath no call to preach; 
*Tis hers to learn and modestly sit still.’ 
Thus the ApostleY Yet the risen Lord, 
Waiting beside the newly broken tomb 
For messenger to send with His first word 
Unto the church within that upper room, 
Chose but a woman with a loving heart. 
(Oh! fair her feet with these glad tidings shod:) 
“Tam risen, and I now depart 
And go unto our Father and our God.” 
Did Christ make some mistake, that first by her 
The truth and light of Resurrection shone’ 
He Mary chose to be His messenger. 
Would Paul have sent St. Peter or St. John? 
—N. Y. Independent. 


————— e me 
BETTER THINGS, 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Better to smell the violet cool, than sip the glowing 


wine; 

Better to hark a hidden brook, than watch a diamond 
shine. 

Better the love of gentle heart, than beauty's favors 
proud; 


Better the roge’s living seed, than roses in a crowd. 
Better to love in loneliness, than to bask in love all 


day; 

Better the fountain in the heart, than the fountain by 
the way. 

Better be fed by mother’s hand, than eat alone at will; 

Better to trust in good, than say: “My goods my 
storehouse fill.” 

Better to be a little wise, than in knowledge to abound; 

Better to teach a child, than toil to fill perfection’s 
round. 

Better to sit at a master’s feet, than thrill a listening 
State; 

Better suspect that thou art proud, than be sure 
that thou art great. 

Better to walk the real uneeen, than watch the hour's 
event; 

Better the ‘‘Well done!”’ at the last, than the air with 
shouting rent. 

Better to have a quiet grief, than a hurrying delight; 

Better the twilight of the dawn, than the noonday 
burning bright. 

Better a death when work is done, than earth’s most 





favored birth; 
Better a child in God's great house, than the king of 
all the earth, 
—Exchange. 
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One place, one roof, one name, their daily bread 

In daily sacrament they break 

Together, and together take 

Perpetual counsel, such as use has fed 

The habit of, in words which make 

No lie. For courtesy’s sweet sake, 

And pity’s one brave heart, whose joy is dead, 

Smiles ever, answering words which wake 

But weariness; hides all its ache, 

Its hopeless ache, its longing and its dread: 

Strong as a martyr at the stake 

Renouncing self; striving to slake 

The pangs of thirst on bitter hyssop red 

With vinegar! O brave, strong hearts! 

God sets our days, all hours apart, 

Joy cometh at His hour appointed. 

APART. 

No touch, no sight, no sound; wide continents 

And seas clasp hands to separate 

Them from each other now. Too late! 

Triumphant love has leagued the elements 

To do their will. Hath light a mate 

For swiftness? Can it overweight 

The air? Or doth the sun know accidents? 

The light, the air, the sun inviolate 

For them, do constant keep and state 

Message of their ineffable contents, 

And raptures each in each. So great 

Their bliss in loving, even fate 

In parting them, has found no instruments 

Whose bitter pain insatiate 

Can kill it, or their faith abate 

In presence of Love's hourly sacraments. 
—Soriiner’s Monthly. 


For the Woman's Journal, 


EDITH ILALLECK. 


BY HELEN LARGE. 


He stood there, on the steps below her, 
with his hatin his hand, and his grave, 
beautiful face upturned toward her. He 
tried to make his voice quiet, but there was 
a tone of passionate pleading in it, when he 
asked : 

‘It must be good-bye, Edith?” 

“Yes, sir.” Her voice was clear and ring- 
ing, and her eyes flashed out at him; then 
her face was perfectly quiet and cold, and 
she looked likea statue. Too statuesque 
and indifferent for him to offer to shake 
hands with her; he was not at all sure that 
she would not refuse his hand if he should. 
But the impulse was strong within him, and 
a spasm of pain passed over his face, in the 
instant before he bowed courteously and 
turned away. 

Edith Halleck lived alone with her moth- 
er. Her father had left them simply a suf- 
ficient competence for comfortable living 
and Edith’s education. Since she graduated 
at ——,she had been writing articles for the 
weekly paper occasionally. Like almost all 
papers, the Gazette was not perfect in re- 
gard to its proof-reading, and after having 
been made to say a few non-understandable 
things, Miss Halleck walked into the edito- 
rial sanctum with an article, and the request 
that she might correct her own proof. 

It happened that the editor had never seen 
this young writer, whose contributions at- 
tracted a good deal of attention and helped 
to give his paper the name of a liberal and 
radical one; a name to which Mr. Ralph 
Corning did not at all object. 

Miss Halleck’s articles had been princi- 
pally criticisms of unrefined articles or of 
false logic in the daily papers, and their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics were the sharp, 
cutting quality of her censure, and the 
strong principle of justice which led her to 
sift to the bottom and get at the truth. 
Edith Halleck was a reformer. A friend 
who was her opposite, who was perfectly 
well-satisfied with the world, and who, 
when she heard of abuses and injustices, 
was inclined to feel sorry but not to think 
about such disagreeable things, who would 
bear injustice herself, so long as it was not 
more uncomfortable than the revolt would 
be, said: 

“O, Edith! you are always stirring things 
up and getting them muddy; it is ever so 
much nicer to see just the clean top, even if 
it is’nt so clear all the way down.” 

Sometimes Edith was inclined to think so 
too; but she could not help seeing below 
the clean top, she could not help being in- 
dignant at shams and injustice. 

Edith Halleck’s views did not all suit Mr. 
Corning’s ideas; though he acknowledged 
the convincing, logical quality of her style, 
he had rather thought that Miss Edith Hal- 
leck was a ‘‘female reformer;” and, although 
he would have been at a loss to explain the 
different merits of reform in a male and a 
female, he was inclined to look with disfavor 
upon the latter. Besides, his ideas of the 
personality which must accompany the title 
were not the most charming. A sharp nose 
and sharper voice; a very short dress and 
shorter hair; an abrupt manner and a baggy 
umbrella, were indispensable requisites. So 
when Miss Halleck came into his sanctum 
that morning, he was considerably surprised. 
The only point of resemblance that he could 
trace between the veritable Miss Halleck and 
the one of. his imagination was that her 
dress was short. Miss Halleck’s walking 
dresses were always short. She was phil- 
anthropic enough to have swept the side- 
walks, if necessary for the benefit of the 
community; but there had always seemed 
plenty of applicants for that position. 

Miss Halleck was tall and graceful; her 
mouth was sweet and sensitive; her large 
eyes were acalm, deep, restful brown; her 
hair, to match, was combed smoothly back 
from the fine brow. Her manner was the 
perfection of the straight-forward, direct-to- 
the-point-ness of a business woman; yet 
with a distinctive modesty and courteous- 
ness; her voice was very full and rich, with 
none of the shrill, childish sweetness which 
is sometimes considered so attractive in wo- 
men. It expressed a self-respectful dignity 
and confidence, added to the most perfect 
womanly gentleness. 

Mr, Corning thought he would be very 
glad to oblige her in regard to the proof, 
particularly when she was kind enough vol- 
untarily to contribute so many fine articles 
to his paper. 

The Gazette was published Saturday after- 
noon, and Mr. Corning sometimes found it 
convenient to call in person for the proof 
on Friday evenings. Mr. Corning liked 
Miss Halleck, Miss Halleck liked Mr. Corn- 
ing, and before long his visits were not lim- 
ited to Friday evenings and business. 

On the subject of Woman Suffrage they 
differed, and had many long and earnest dis- 
cussions. He tried to avoid the question at 
first; a ‘‘strong-minded woman” was some- 
thing against which all the prejudices of 
his nature revolted. His theories about wo- 
men were the same that the theories of 
nearly all people are, who have not been 
thrown into circumstances which bring the 
falseness of those theories home to them per- 





sonally, or into active discussion. But Mr, 


Corning was inconsistent, for though, theo- 
retically, he approved of timid, shrinking 
dependence in women, personally he never 
liked that style, but was always attracted to 
those women who thought and acted for 
themselves. Miss Halleck felt very strong- 
ly on the subject of Woman's position in 
life, and though she was noted for her mild, 
calm, reasonable way of discussing it with 
mere acquaintances, she was unfortunate in 
her discussions with Mr. Corning. 

Miss Halleck cared a great deal for Mr. 
Corning’s good opinion of herself, and it 
was hard for her to do what she knew would 
make him secretly shrink from her. It 
would have been the easiest way for her to 
have let the subject go, and leave the im- 
pression with him that she was indifferent; 
but she was too true to her principles to let 
herself do that; and the result was, that in 
making herself talk about it, she was a little 
extreme in her assertions, and in replying to 
his arguments she was so sarcastic that she 
cut him terribly, and that only angered and 
made him still more opposed. So they 
rasped and provoked each other, and aftera 
while both avoided the subject, each having 
only strengthened the convictions of the 
other. 

This was the inward conclusion to which 
Mr. Corning came at last: ‘‘Miss Halleck 
will outgrow her ideas of Women’s Rights; 
she is the most lovable girl I ever knew in 
all other things, and she'll get over these no- 
tions.” 

Miss Halleck’s resolve was this: ‘I would 
never marry aman so narrow and selfish 
that he would be unwilling to let his wife 
have any life of her own, but would want 
her to be nothing but a part of him.” 

She went to work making arrangements 
to study law, (which profession had been 
her aim through all her studies) but said 
nothing about it to Mr. Corning. 

There came a new family and firm to 
town; Drs. Alfred and Helen Ruth. 

“If I couldn’t support my wife,” said Mr. 
Corning contemptuously, ‘‘I wouldn’t get 
married.” 

“Suppose your wife did not want to be 
supported?” queried Miss Halleck. 

“My wife would want to be supported,” 
he replied, with calm assertion. 

“J suppose,” observed Miss Halleck, 
“that if your wife kept house, and took care 
of several children, and did all the making 
and mending for the family, so that she 
worked twelve hours out of the twenty-four, 
besides being kept awake often of nights, 
while you worked eight or nine hours out 
of the twenty-four, you would consider that 
you ‘supported’ her.” 

Mr. Corning looked ‘‘stumped” — a la 
Leuclarion Clapp—and, having a wholesome 
awe of the dangerous fire in Miss Halleck’s 
eyes, he changed the subject. 

It had never entered his head, that the 
work which a woman did, instead of paid 
servants, supported her as truly as the same 
servant’s work would have supported them, 
nor that there could te aught bitter to a wo- 
man in the fact that while she worked as 
hard for the mutual good of herself and 
husband as he did, she was supposed to be 
“supported” by him. 

It was only occasionally that there was 
anything but pleasantness in their conver- 
sation, and one evening, after Mr. Corning 
had forgotten all about his remark called 
forth by the Drs. Ruth’s advertisement, they 
were in the garden, at the twilight, and 
Edith was making a button-hole boquet for 
him. She looked very handsome and grace- 
ful in her white dress and delicate pink rib- 
bons; there was a pink rose in her hair, and 
her eyes held a beautiful light this evening. 
It was very pleasant to be wandering among 
the flowers in the twilight with him, and 
to talk softly about them and the birds, and 
have him watch her with—something—in 
his eyes. When she was pinning the pan- 
sies and geranium leaves to his coat, he 
could not wait any longer. 

“Edith!” 

“Oh,” thought she, ‘‘it is coming now! 
How can I do what I must?” 

He seized her hands, and she looked up; 
there was intense quietness in her face, 
while she listened to the deep voice which 
seemed longing to break into tenderest leve- 
making: 

‘*Edith, I love you.” 

That was not what he had meant to say, 
but now it seemed as if the words that had 
been surging up out of his heart a moment 
before were all included in this simple avow- 
al; asif the infinite trustfulness and ten- 
derness with which he regarded her were 
inexpressible; and he added, after an in- 
stant’s pause, during which she looked at 
him without change of expression: 

“It is entirely useless to try to express in 
words what I feel for you. O, Edith, let 
‘me express it in my life; let me be your hus- 
band?” 

Could there be more complete evidence 
that his love was an unselfish love? He did 
not know that he had spoken inan altogeth- 
er original way; it was the unconscious, 
spontaneous outgo of his real feeling. Not, 
‘Be my wife,” but ‘“‘Let me be your hus- 
band”; not ‘‘Give yourself to me,” but ‘‘Let 
me be yours.” 

Edith looked steadily at him, and said, 
(Oh, how her voice had changed since they 
spoke of the flowers and sweet winds!) “I 








thank you, Mr. Corning; but your wife 
would wish to be supported. I do not wish 
to be supported.” 

Each word was spoken with cutting em- 
phasis; he was terribly stung, and dropped 
her hands. Strange, that she had left her 
hands in his while she said that; it was only 
because she could not draw them away. 
She thought she was saying the words that 
would separate them forever; and the 
thought was almost unbearable; she had to 
cling to him for courage. 

He went into the house for his hat, and 
when they met as he came out, asked: 
‘‘Have you nothing more to say to me?” 

“lam studying law, and hope to be ad- 
mitted to the bar within a year,” she an- 
swered simply. 

He said ‘‘Good Evening,” and went 
away. Next day came a note for Miss 
Halleck: 

“Edith, how could you be so cruel? 
When my heart was so full of love for you, 
those words came like a lash. I love you 
too truly to let a little thing separate us, and 
I have sometimes dared to hope from your 
manner that you loved me. O, Edith, if I 
was not mistaken, you will not refuse me! 
I should not = your wishes in any- 
thing; how could you think it? Let me 
come to you once more at least. Do not 
refuse me one interview. 

“RALPH CORNING.” 

She did not refuse it; she did not waver 
at all in her resolution, but she determined 
that for once she would talk quietly to Mr. 
Corning, aud that she would make her re- 
fusal less hard; she was a little ashamed of 
her yesterday’s harshness. 

He came, and they had along, serious 
talk. 

“Mr. Corning,” she said, ‘‘I have never 
tried to conceal from you that | liked you; 
but if Lloved you so much that life would 
seem a blank without you, (she did) I would 
not consent tomarry you. Our ideas of the 
relationship between men and women are 
very antagonistic—” 

“Miss Halleck!—I—” 

‘Now jus: wait a moment till I’m through. 
Our expressed ideas may not be different, 
but it is the underlying principles that make 
the reality. You don’t believe in Woman 
Suffrage; 1 do; you don’t believe in women 
entering the professions; Ido; you don’t 
believe in co-education; I do; you do not 
believe in any independence for Woman,and 
I believe in entire independence for her. 
Our sentiments of the relationship between 
husband and wife are, perhaps, the same; 
but you must see, if you look at it reasona- 
bly, that our life as husband and wife would 
not be harmonious.”’ 

“Edith, I cannot see why! I feel as 
though I could believe anything, for the 
sake of winning you, but, of course, I know 
that would be no belief at all. But I will 
promise to try to think about these ques- 
tions with unprejudiced mind; and certain- 
ly L should never think of interfering with 
your wishes on any point.” 

“That would make no difference; there 
would not be harmony in our lives. Mr. 
Corning, you are sensible enough to know 
that there would often be times when one of 
us would have to give way upon these very 
points where we differ so decidedly, if we 
married; how did you settle this in your 
own mind, before you spoke to me?” 

She turned her eyes full upon him, and 
he said: ‘‘Why—I—how did I settle it?” 

“Yes. Did you think this discord would 
go on always?” 

He could not tell less than the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, with 
those honest-searching, great eyes fixed 
upon him. 

“I thought that you would probably think 
less about these things after a few years,” 

‘This is the way you put it to yourself; 
‘She'll get over these notions when she is 
married,’ is it not?” 

He looked a little cross, and said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘You see, Mr. Corning, that the light in 
which you regard women,—even the wo- 
man whom you wish to marry—is one which 
no truly noble womau would accept. You 
should marry a woman, whose every idea 
that clashes with yours you can treat asa 
childish notion, which, if she cannot be 
coaxed out of it, is to be indulged as such, 
with the comforting assurance that ‘she’ll 
get over it.’ My opinions are as much the 
result of study and deliberative weighing 
and comparing as any man’s are, and I am 
not content like some women,(thank Heaven, 
their number grows less every day!) to be 
treated like a child.” 

Mr. Corning was silent for some time; 
then he said: ‘‘Miss Halleck, it seems to 
me you are a little extreme in saying that I 
treat you like a child; but what you have 
said has shown me several things in a new 
light. I believe you have some reason for 
your feeling, and I shall reform some things 
in my own behavior; though, believe me, 
my thoughts of you—O, Edith! how can I 
say anything; words are so poor! I love 
you! Your happiness shall be my one care! 
Does not that express all that you could 
wish? Say, yes; you will say, yes!” 

“It is no use,” she said, sadly; ‘‘You are 
what you are; I am whatI am; I cannot 
marry you. Please don’t say any more.” 

But he had to say more, and she grew 
angry (it was her only salvation from a loss 
of fortitude), and the episode on the porch 
was the end. 


Edith came upon her mother as she went 
in, and threw herself into her arms Sobbing 
Would that every girl had such a mother: 
So wise and loving; always ready to help 
and to comfort,—to soothe and sustain. 

Three weeks went by. Miss Halieck set 
her teeth and studied hard; Mr. Corning 
set his teeth and worked hard. They caught 
a glimpse of each other on the street once 
or twice, and that was all. Edith was too 
busy to write much, and when she did, the 
office boy brought the proof. 

But now the Gazette changed hands; Mr. 
Corning was ill. He had been working too 
hard, and had brain fever; Mr. Corning was 
very ill. 

Then a physician called at Mrs. Halleck’s 
and had a short talk with the ladies, and the 
result was that Edith went away with him. 
Mr. Corning had talked in his delirium a 
great deal about ‘‘Edith.” and had called 
wildly upon her, and somebody had remem- 
bered that this was Miss Halleck’s name, 
and that he was in the habit of going there. 
The crisis of the fever was nearing, and the 
result was very doubtful; if she would 
come, it might help. And she went to him, 

When they got there they found Mr, 
Corning in a wild fit of delirium, and the 
nurse looking anxiously for the doctor, 
He stood aside, and Edith went to the bed- 
side and sat down. 

The infinite love and tenderness that she 
had kept back by sheer force of will was 
for the first time allowed expression in her 
face. Shecould not feel anything but that 
it was he whom she loved, and that he must 
live. She felt that she could look into his 
very soul and drive away all that was not 
good by the intensity of her gaze. Her 
eyes held his by their wonderful magnetism 
like a charm, and gradually his wild talk 
ceased, gradually the madness died out of 
his eyes, and he lay quiet, looking at her 
half-consciously. 

Presently he spoke, wonderingly, doubt- 
fully, ‘‘Edith.” 

“Yes, it is I.” 

He closed his eyes with a peaceful look 
on his pale face, and the doctor beckoned 
to the nurse, and they stole softly out of the 
room. Miss Halleck’s voice had thrilled 
Mr. Corning; that tender tone had never 
been for him before. He had heard it once, 
—when her mother had been sick and came 
upon the porch, and Edith had asked her if 
she was warm enough. 

Presently he looked at her again with 
speaking eyes; words could not have ex- 
pressed his wish more plainly. Her face 
flushed a little, but she stooped and kissed 
his lips. He held her head down close to 
his, with weak,. clinging arms about her 
neck, and she kept still until he was asleep, 
then put his arms gently away and left him 
there, sleeping quietly. 

As soon as he was able, they were mar- 
ried, and they came to Edith’s home to live 
with her dear mother. The convalescence 
was long, but very far from tedious. How 
sickness brings out the thoughtful and re- 
ligious natures of people! Ralph and Edith 
had many long, lovely talks together, and 
there were many things working in his 
mind, of which he did not speak for some 
time. In being admitted to the every-day 
life of these two ‘‘Woman’s Rights women,” 
and seeing its goodness, its beauty and its 
earnestness, Mr. Ralph Corning’s eyes were 
opened to many things. He looked a little 
anxious when Edith went back to her study- 
ing, but when he found that she was not 
changed into a man, that she was just as 
loving and loveable, just as womanly as she 
could be if she was not studying law, his 
mind was relieved. 

Then they had a long.talk about it, and 
Edith, woman-like, took all the blame of his 
former non-conversion upon herself. 

“Of course you never saw it in its true 
light before. All new things have to be 
learned, and I used to rant at you so, that it’s 
no wonder you did not like it.” ' 

“Why were you so hateful, in discussing 
it with me, Edith?” p 

“You stupid boy! Don’t you see that It 
was just because 1 loved you so that I could 
not bear to oppose you, and it made me s0 
angry at myself that I should dislike to show 
my colors, that I felt as cross as could be, 
whenever the subject came up?” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


A reporter for the Cincinnati Commercial, 
walking along Fourth Street, recently, ob- 
served the school moralist, Principal Dill, 
gazing upon the photos and statuary in Rob- 
ert Clarke’s window, and knowing the genial 
moralist as aready talker on school matters, 
and one who says straight out what he 
thinks, a short interview was proposed, 
which contains a few points of interest, as 
the Board of Education is now about to om 
off the school shekels—reduce the teachers 
salaries. 

Reporter—‘‘Mr. Dill, what do you think of 
the reduction in salaries?” 

Dill—“‘I don't think much about it. Mr. 
Miller isa very excellent gentleman, but his 
endeavor to reduce school-teachers to the 
rank of uneducated employes, is but an €2 
deavor to perform a small thing in @ large 
way.” 

Reporter—‘‘Well, don’t you think that 
chool-teachers are, under present circum 
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stances overpaid?” 

pill—*‘No, sir; the teachers are not over- 
naid. They serve the community well, 
wear plain clothes, live in very moderate 
<tyle, and only have enough to eat, to keep 


oul and body together. The truth is, if the 
teachers are to get lower salaries, dress in 
»oor calico and jeans, board or live in alleys 
- unfrequented streets, and slink, poverty- 
stricken, from public observation, the effect 
will be bad—very bad, upon the schools. 
The teachers are engaged in work intellect- 
ual and moral, and if Mr. Miller degrades 
their salaries, dress, home and social posi- 
tion, the teacher is degraded in the estima- 
tion of children and parents.” 

Reporter—‘‘But hard times seem to re 
quire a reduction in every public depart- 
ment, and the teachers should contribute a 
little in reducing the public burden.” 

Dill—‘No, sir; you are indulging in a 
mild form of financial nonsense. The teach- 
ers are only getting moderate salaries, less 
in fact than the teachers of other cities are 
getting. Suppose you reduce the teachers’ 
salaries $5000, what will you do with the 
$5000? ‘The money is earned and paid right 
out by the teachers to grocers, seamstresses, 
poarding-house keepers, etc. Suppose the 
Board cuts off $10,000, will the $10,000 be 
saved, will it be better applied than now, 
will it reduce the tax rates? No, no, sir.” 

Reporter—‘*‘Well, I hear that the com 
mittee will report in favor of cutting off ten 
per cent of your salaries.” 

Dill—‘‘ Yes, I’ve heard so, but care noth- 
ing about it. The Board can cut my salary 
up or down, but if they cut down the sala- 
ries of the female teachers, they will entitle 
themselves to a little merited execration.” 

Reporter—‘‘Why not reduce their salaries, 
as well as the Principals?” 

Dill—‘‘The Principals are supposed to be 
men; in anemergency they could, possibly, 
dosomething else, but the women cannot. 
It requires from five to eight years’ prepara- 
tion for the position of teacher; and, re- 
porter, see here! now listen to what I am 
saying. God never intended women to waste 
their lives in half-paid school-teaching, not 
abit of it. Women were intended for wives 
and mothers, but school-teaching is a dead- 
lock against both. When a young woman 
commences to teach school, she loses nine 
chances in ten for marriage; if she teaches 
five years, her chances for marriage and the 
dear delights of motherhood are but one 
chance in one hundred; and if she teaches 
ten years, her chances for marriage and good 
social position are but one in ten thousand. 
Itell you, reporter, this ought to be con- 
sidered. There are four hundred and more 
female teachers in Cincinnati, and of these 
at least three hundred will go in plain funer- 
alto unmarked graves, unknown, unloved, 
unmarried! This is a fact not generally 
treated upon; and I say that the mau who 
reduces the dress, home-comforts and pleas- 
ures of the school women, does an unkind- 
hess, a cruelty, an unmitigated meanness, 
which ought not to be forgiven in this world 
nor that to come!” 

Reporter-—“‘You do not, then, favor a re- 
duction of salaries?” 

Dill—*‘So far as my own is concerned, I 
have nothing to say—they can cut it up or 
down $100 or $200. I have given twenty 
years’ study to school business; have passed 
all the examinations in Ohio; have taught in 
common school, high school and college, 
and if the Board wishes to reduce my sala- 
ry and belittle my position, I shall say noth- 
ing about it. I have a wife and several chil- 
dren; two of my children are in the schools; 
and I think Mr. Miller’s resolution will not 
be prayerfully regarded at my house.” 

[Exit Dill. ] 

Cincinnati Commercial. 

pT Seg tm 
MORAL STRENGTH OF WOMEN. 

“The suicides in France for the year 1876 
number 5617. Of these, 4435 were men, 
and only 1132 were women.” 

Are women so much stronger than men 
‘o bear the burdens of life? or do these 
burdens rest more lightly upon them? 

Says Victor Hugo, in his well known 
Work, Les Miserables ; “Heavy are the sor- 
‘ows of man, but not to be compared in 
heaviness to the sorrows of woman.” Vic- 
ad Hugo isa friend of the people, and he 
Xuows how the daughters of the people in 
France are oppressed by cruel and unjust 
legislation, far more than men of the same 
Class, So let us award to French women the 
Premium for courage in the struggle of life. 
_ Fast Orange, N. J. c. C. HL 











Woman’s Medical Collegé 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
St 123 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

me ndents can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Yors f Ber Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

day of °O ‘rmary. Winter session opens on First Tues 

Fs potaber. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
1s wie Secretary, "De. Mencr N. Bakes. 

J *s Second Avenue, New York. 
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OMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Th Of Pennsylvania. 

Thana eety-eighth Winter Session will open on 

college buildin” 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
“aes ng. 

bital, Pena : ruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 

Peedi Hosphae Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 

anc wi Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 

Material) to apzzes are free (except for expense of 

Addre ! matriculants of the year. 

Colleen s?, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
lege Ay +f 


VitJant °° "4 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


NWewspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 


WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment. out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘r'his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments wore arse 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity, richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two ificent oo 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory 0 Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in urity of 
tone, and of wonderful Coy! of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mitter: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand eed of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 

leased with your al It affords organ stu- 
vente Scapa | ‘or pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulatioas for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, 1ly%4 


iano. 








W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
ly1 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





SATURDAY, AUG. 4, 1877. 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


\ E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly = and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one profit over the first coat of tm- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


pe 
FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any othér make. 
Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 








CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 

169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 
worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Lows Prices! 


JOEL GOLDIHWAI1 & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 








Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 


Third door from Fifth Avenue lyts 


BOSTON 
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THE CAUSE OF WIFE-MURDERS. 

Scarcely a week passes, without bringing 
from some part of the country the terrible 
news of a wife murdered by her husband, 
almost always in some shocking manner; 
and so accustomed have we become to the 
information that ‘“‘the husband was in a 
state of intoxication at the time,” that we 
have come to look upon that part of the 
story quite as a matter of course. 

Though the frequency of these crimes 
may somewhat deaden our perception of 
their horror, yet it does not lessen their 
enormity, nor the fearful responsibility of 
those who have in charge the making and 

execution of our laws. That men whom 
the world calls respectable should, in view 
of the awful results of intemperance, give 
their influence in favor of the liquor traftic, 
is one of the strangest anomalies of human 
nature. They question the ‘‘legality” of 
prohibition, as in former times men ques- 
tioned the legality of all attempts to abolish 
slavery. But was it, think you, any conso- 
lation to the slave groaning in chains, or 
writhing under the cruel lash, to know that 
his sufferings were in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States? And is 
it any consolation to the poor wife, struck 
down and brutally murdered by the hand 
that should have protected her from life's 
evils, to know that men high in authority 
have pronounced prohibition an infringe- 
ment of human rights? 

Yet where lies the blame? The man 
knows not what he is doing; he is intoxicat- 
ed; this means that he is either an infuriat- 
ed wild beast, or a drivelling idiot. Is it 
not strange that any man should be willing 
to place to another's lip the intoxicating 
draught, when he knows that one of these 
two states must be the result? The drunk- 
ard himself may plead the force of appetite. 
But what can the rumseller plead? Still 
more, what can they plead in extenuation of 
their guilt, who give the rumseller his pow- 
er? License men to sell liquor? As well 
license them to send forth lions, tigers, or 
infernal machines into the community! As 
well license men to commit murder and oth- 
er horrible crimes at first-hand, as to give 
them power to make of other men devils or 
fools, and in that condition to send them to 
their defenceless homes! 

It is because this crime is so common, that 
we fail to realize its enormity. If we were 
hearing for the first time the fearful story 
to which we now give scarcely more than a 
passing thought, with what intense horror 





should we listen to the recital. If we saw 
for the first time one in a drunken rage, or 
in the stupor of intoxication, should we not 
exclaim, ‘‘Worse, far worse than death!” 

“But,” it is urged, ‘the liquor traffic can- 
not be stopped by laws. Men will sell and 
men will buy, so long as there is avarice on 
one side and appetite on the other.” Have 
we ever given law a fair and faithful trial? 
Have we fixed the penalty for this crime, as 
we have for others, and done our best to 
have a swift and sure punishment meted 
out to the offenders? We know that the 
law cannot entirely stop murder and similar 
crimes; but it can, at least, keep them in 
check; and so it would liquor-selling, if our 
legislators were thoroughly in earnest in the 
matter. This is, in reality, one of the high- 
est crimes, and should be punished accord- 
ingly. 

Intemperance is a hydra-headed monster, 
which only that modern Hercules, enligiit- 
ened and united public opinion, can exter- 
minate. He is a monster with many lives, 
but he can be crushed out if all the so- 
called respectable men and women in the 
community will give their souls tothe work. 
But so long as well-paid officials sip their 
wine and talk beautifully of the horrors of 
intemperance, while they declare that they 
neither expect nor wish an era of total ab- 
stinence, what can be accomplished? Ah! 
it is this ‘spiritual wickedness in high 
places,” which is clogging the wheels of re- 
form, which is obstructing the car of pro- 
gress in its every endeavor to go forward. 

Those of us who are waiting and hoping 
for the time when the mighty influence of 
the ballot shall be in our hands, can at least, 
while we wait and hope, use what influence 
we have, for the overthrow of this gigantic 
evil. In our pleasant, peaceful homes, let 
us not forget our sisters, whose lives are 

darkened by its fearful presence. We may 
not fold our hands with indifference, for we 
know not how soon the shadow may fall 
upon our own hearthstones. Let us do what 
we can, each in her own way, to clear from 
our land this frightful source of sin and 
misery. In allthe relations of life, as moth- 
ers, wives, sisters, daughters, let us never 
lose sight of this one grand purpose_ to crush 
out the fearful destroyer. M. I. A. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

HOW AN OLD-FASHIONED HOOSIER LADY 
INVESTIGATED BEET-SUGAR. 

One day, when the superintendent of the 
Chatsworth (Ill.) Sugar Works had return- 
ed from inspecting the factory, to satisfy 
himself of the workings of the new machin- 
ery under the control of new and inexperi- 
enced hands, and was sitting behind his 
desk attending to his large correspondence, 








fields, he saw near the gate a canvas-covered 
wagon. This vehicle looked odd enough to 
have had a passage in Noah's ark, though 
the horses did not look as if they had been 
on half rations during the long trip. From 
this wagon emerged a lady, by no means 
dressed in the latest fashion, carrying in 
her hand an umbrella, well calculated for 
both defensive and offensive purposes, and 
which might easily have been converted in- 
to a tent for camping out. 

The aforesaid lady entered the office, and 
after taking a position as near as possible in 
the center, looking for a while at the man 
behind the desk, she asked: 

‘‘Are you the boss here?” 

Receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
she continued: 

“J mean the one whom they call the 
‘Sugar-beet Dutchman?’ ” 

The lady received to this second inquiry 
an affirmative answer. In« much louder 
tone of voice than was absolutely necessary 
unless she was perfectly deaf, she continued, 
not at all embarrassed by shouting: 

‘Well, I have come to see your beet-sugar 
factory, and see how that sugar is made.” 
The superintendent told her no strangers 
were admitted to the sugar works. The la- 
dy, after looking at him for some time 
again, stamped the large umbrella on the 
floor, saying: 

‘Do you mean to say that, after coming 
all the way from Indiana on purpose to see 
beet-sugar made, 1 must go home without 
it?” 

The superintendent replied: ‘‘Our rule is 
to admit no visitors to the factory, and 
especially no female visitors.” 

The lady very calmly rejoined: ‘You 
will have to suspend the rules, then, for 1 
came here to see it, and I mean to see it.” 
The superintendent felt at once convinc- 
ed that Greek had met Greek, and that the 
tug of war would seriously interfere with 
finishing his letters for the mail train, as well 
as his early departure for the beet fields. He 
therefore sent for the sugar-master, a good- 
natured young German, who was, however, 
as polite as a Frenchman, and told him in 
German to show the lady about the sugar- 
works, also instructing him to put on an ex- 
tra amount of politeness. 

The sugar-master, after bowing very 
politely, asked the lady to follow him, and 
when outside of the office said, with a most 
insinuating smile: 

‘‘Now, Madam, I will show you some of 
the prettiest sugar you have ever seen.” But 
the lady replied: 

‘You had better show me the beets the 
sugar is made from, first, and what you do 
with them, and all about them, and at 
the end of it I will examine the sugar, and 
give you my cpinion about it.” 

So they first went to the part where the 
beets are trimmed, washed and grated; from 
there to the centrifugal machines, which, 
by their rotary motion of 1500 revolutions 
per minute, extract the juice, and leave the 
residue almost as dry as sawdust; to the 
clarifying pans, which are copper kettles of 
400 gallons capacity, heated by steam; and 
finally they visited every station until they 
reached the bone-black filters. The action 
of these our lady friend wanted especially 
to have explained, and exhibiting the live- 
liest interest in everything, she did not fail 
to taste the juice at every station she passed. 
The vacuum pan struck her forcibly, while 
she declared it was the biggest kettle she 
had ever seen, but could not understand how 
sugar couid be boiled in such a kettle, which 
was just warm enough for her to warm her 
hands on. Thence they went to the sugar 
floor, where again centrifugal machines were 
at work separating the sugar from the mo- 
lasses, and here she saw stored the results 
of about a week’s sugar-making, while coop- 
ers were busy packing the same in barrels. 

Taking again a central position, she for 
some minutes surveyed the large mounds of 
sugar, and the full barrels which stood in 
battle array, after being closed and marked 
‘Chatsworth Beet Sugar,” with the number 
of pounds they contained. Presently, draw- 
ing a long breath, either on account of her 
astonishment or else of the high tempera- 
ture required on the sugar floors, she ex- 
claimed: 

‘Well, this does look like fine sugar.” 
And, after putting a lump into her mouth, 
with great deliberation, she finished by say- 
ing: ‘‘This is fine sugar!” 

She then requested the sugar-master to be 
good enough to have three barrels full of 
sugar transferred to her wagon, and to tell 
her how many pounds of sugar they con- 
tained, adding that she should have liked 
to take five barrels home with her, but the 
roads were so much worse here in Illinois 
than in Indiana, it wonld be too hard on 
the poor horses, who had made eighty-five 
miles in four days; besides, the poor creat- 

ures had now to make the return trip, and 
a heap of winter work before them. 

Returning to the office she requested a 
bill to be made out, and while paying for 
the sugar, she assured the superintendent 
that she should use no other sugar after this 
except beet-sugar. She did not see why we 
should waste so much money, and have so 
many brave boys killed to abolish slavery, 
and then support the same system in for- 
eign countries. She thought this place 





preparatory to driving out among the beet- 


looked very nicely; but her boys had writ- 


ten to her from Louisiana, before they were 
killed, that if she should ever see how sugar 
was made on those plantations, she would 
never afterwards want to eat sugar. 

The superintendent, edging to the door 
and partly opening the same in order to get 
away, said to the lady: 

‘So, then, you think this is good sugar, 
and you are sure it is beet sugar?” 

“Yes, I am sure of that,” she replied, 
“and I am sure of something else.” 

‘‘What is that?” asked the superintendent, 
having his curiosity somewhat aroused. 

“It is that the nice young gentleman who 
showed me all about sugar-making did not 
learn his politeness from you!” 

“Well. perhaps not,” was the superin- 
tendent’s reply. ‘‘But if he had to wear my 
boots, his politeness would soon give out.” 

‘‘Perhaps that is so,” the lady answered, 
turning to go. ‘‘However, when you come 
to Indiana you must give usacall. I shall 
be glad to see you, and so will the old gen- 
tleman and the girls; and a good many of 
the neighbors will be glad to talk with you 
about raising beets and beet-sugar.” 

She very nimbly mounted her wagon, ex- 
changed the formidable umbrella for a 
good-sized whip, which latter she swung in 
every direction except near the horses, and 
drove towards the East, sitting on one of 
the three barrels of beet-sugar.—‘‘Gennert,” 
in Boston Cultivator. 

—_ +o Oo——""" 
FRONTIER WOMEN. 

It is sometimes not a little surprising to 
the traveler to find that the women on al- 
most any frontier are a vastly superior or- 
der of women to the great generality, and 
when the little differences of manner that 
arise from frequent social contact, and the 
elegances of dress that any one can have 
by money and neighborhood, are overlooked, 
then they shine beside their city sisters with 
an enviable lustre. 

It ought not to be surprising, if one only 
paused to think; but that is the last thing 
which many of usdo. Weseeand wonder, 
without reasoning and weighing; and one 
quick and slighting glance having rested on 
the dress not in the last fashion, on the jew- 
elry, doubtless of price to the owner but 
uncommonly common to us, on the ill-ar- 
ranged hair and the restless hands, we form 
a rapid and supercilious conclusion of infe- 
riority, possibly strengthened by some pecu- 
liarities of speech. 

Never were we more mistaken. In what 
does our superiority consist? We dress in 
the mode—no merit of ours, since any fool 
can do it who lives where the mode prevails; 
we perhaps play onthe piano, but our best 
playing is so far beneath the standard of 
excellence, that the difference between that 
and the worst, when compared with excel- 
lence, is really not appreciable. We have 
certain little graces of behavior—the ready 
smile, the ready word—which are unknown 
or difficult of achievement with them, but 
which are ours merely through the accident 
of situation and contagious example, not 
from anything inherent in ourselves, nowise 
intrinsic or to our credit. To offset these 
superficial advantages of ours, what have 
they? They can fire a rifle and hit with 
the shot; they can dress a wound; they can 
saddle a horse and ride him; they can face 
a wilderness and supply themselves with 
civilization out of their own resources. 
While we flutter round the flowers and en- 
joy ourselves, they meet and conquer all the 
stern realities of life, and found States and 
peoples. 

We do not mean to decry civilization and 
culture, or any of the best things in city 
life, for one can be a boor upon the frontier 
as one can be a doll in the city, but merely 
to speak of the claims to consideration of 
those who, without any of the great helps 
that city life is able to afford to those that 
will avail themselves of their opportunities, 
really achieve corresponding mental results. 
Nor do we mean by the latter class simply 
those persons who “‘live in the country,” 
and rust away soul and body there, and who 
meet with few developing emergencies there; 
but strictly the women of the frontier—the 
wives and daughters and mothers of pic. 
neers—who have always been meeting new 
emergencies, and setting al) their wits at 
work to conquer circumstance, in whom 
presence of mind and an amazing self-pos- 
session have been developed, with self-devo- 
tion and keen intelligence, and who have 
weighed the world in the balance, and learn- 
ed to look with no awe upon the trivial and 
unnecessary, although often dazzling, things 
of it. 

The faces of these women are sometimes, 
but by no means always, weather-stained; 
their dress is often poor; but in those faces 

there is a vivid intellect as attractive as 
mere pink and white, and when they have 
satisfied themselves sufficiently concerning 
your worthiness, and have begun to talk, 
you find yourself in the presence of people 
who have spent their long silences in think- 
ing—thinking out for themselves all the 
problems whose result others too often take 
on mere hearsay, and frequently with a 
startling originality of premise and conclu- 
sion. 

As arule, the minds of the women of the 
frontier are great and strong minds, well 
fed and constantly active. Of course there 





are exceptions; but, in comparison, they are 





seldom met. These women are eager and 
assiduous readers; they find time to attend 
to all their duties, and more than all—for 
they are constantly exercising their invent- 
ive ingenuity in little ways, in order to en- 
hance the comfort of their households—and 
to attend to their reading too. They have 
very little to read, but what they have, they 
read thoroughly; they extract the last drop 
of honey from every flower of literature that 
they come across. When they have read 
their book they think of it, and then they 
read it again; they talk it over; itisa feat- 
ure in their lives, a living part of them. 

In our own experience we have found 
women of whom, judging from their lonely 
life in the wilderness, we should have ex- 
pected absolutely nothing but strong com 
mon-sense when needed, who presently dis- 
cussed Darwinism much more learnedly than 
any but scientific professors, we should have 
supposed, would have thought of doing; 
were interested in the last discovery of as- 
tronomy, the last theory of medicine; had 
original conclusions to draw from history; 
had new ideas upon the distribution of race; 
and evinced a knowledge of the interior 
economy of certain statesmen and politi- 
cians, gathered from the deductions afforded 
by some poor weekly newspaper, that peo- 
ple who had known the statesmen all their 
lives had failed to gather. Itis, of course, 
very possible that this same woman in a 
city would have been equally thoughtful 
and intellectual, with a good deal of added 
grace; but, in proportion to numbers, she is 
not so frequently met with in the city, for 
city life is apt to scatter the intellectual 
power over a wider surface, instead of run- 
ning it into profound grooves, as solitary 
life does. The electricity is drawn from one 
at a thousand points, and the demands of 
social life are too many, and occupy too 
much time, to allow one to pursue study to 
advantage, unless one is a really extraordi- 
nary person, and of much more than average 
determination. There are some people of 
wealth in cities who can devolve all but 
slight superintendence on others whom they 
employ, and can thus obtain opportunity for 
serious work and continue their social life 
as well; but people of wealth are few be- 
side those of the great mediocrity of means, 
who, with much to perform themselves, can 
find time for but little more than keeping 
up an appearance before the world and 
keeping in the world. The city people have 
a quicker wit and more varied power, per- 
haps; but the last actress, the last picture, 
the last piece of music, the last great calam- 
ity or sensation, are all of more lively inter- 
est to the average of them than the great 
subjects that give phantasmagoria to the 
dream of the average of the frontier people. 
It is not to be denied that the best intelli- 
gence of the best cities is, or ought to be, 
the best in the world; but in speaking of 
cities we mean congregated society general- 
ly, rather than the chief great centers of 
congregated society. But in one and all, 
the fact that amusement and instruction 
are constantly provided, must react upon 
the power of producing it; one becomes a 
recipient and nota creator: while, as there 
is comparatively but little differentiation 
between man and man, individuality is far 
less strongly apparent than where no man 
or woman has another constantly by, as 
model. 

Solitude has its uses; it is a vast reser- 
voir out of which the soul sucks strength as 
the earth sucks sunshine out of the sky. 
Danger there keeps one’s powers upon the 
alert; the necessity of providing one’s daily 
bread with nothing to fall back on in case 
of failure, stimulates all the faculties; and 
for the rest, one is so remote from the world 
that one can judge it. Rather, then, than 
surprise at the mental quality and attain- 
ment of the women of the frontier, we should 
be astonished if they were not all that study 
and thought can make them, for they have 
about them the elements that produce great- 
ness, and fit them to be noble in themselves 
and mothers of a noble race.—JZarper’s Ba- 
ear. 





>. ———_ 
A QUESTION FOR MR. MOODY. 


Eprrors JouURNAL:—A query is suggest- 
ed by D. L. Moody’s letter to the ‘‘Spring- 
field Republican.” 

Are not Prodigal Sons told by a higher 
authority than Mr. Moody, that they can 
return to their ‘‘Father’s House” when they 
wish, and that the Father will meet them 
by the way, not with creeds, but with kisses 
of welcome and feasts of rejoicing? 

E. HowLanp. 

Sherwood, N. Y. 
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MRS. NORTH’S LECTURE AT BOULDER, 





Mrs. Harriet McCoy North delivered an 
address on ‘‘Woman’s Right to the ballot, 
and Men’s duty at the October Election,” 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Boul- 
der, Colorado, last Wednesday evening. 
The church, the largest in town, was nearly 
filled, and among the audience were many 
of the best citizens of the town. The lec- 
ture was about one hour in length, and 
elicited the attention and deep interest of 
every one, from its opening to its close. 
Mrs. North's delivery and presence were ex- 
cellent, as universal praise testified. She 
made a fervent and strong appeal to the vo- 











ters, based upon reason and common-sense 
presenting the best of argument in the very 
best style. It has done much for the cause 
of Equal Suffrage in Boulder. A club was 
organized after the lecture, and temporary 
officers elected, which adjourned to meet 
again at an early day. A Vorexr. 
Boulder, Colorado, July 24, 1877. 








SPECIAL NOTICES _ 


Home School in Newbu — Mie 
Jane Andrews will receive into her Home School 
or two girls not over fifteen years of age. Schoo! 
mal commences Sept. 5. Address, Newburyport, 








The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classica) 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, one at an w 1~ much paew that of Eastern 
nstitutions. ply fora catalogue to Joh 
President, Madison, Wieseada. _ ———, 





New England Women’s Club,— © 
desiring to have access to the parlors at yy 
Street, during the summer months, can obtain pass 
keys by applying at the rooms on Mondays, between 
the hours of ten a. M. and two P. ., and at the Office 
of the Woman’s JOURNAL any day before noon. 

On behalf of the Business Committee 
pn Mrs. J. W. Waxcorr. 





Situation Wanted,—I am desirous of obtain. 
ing a situation in an office. Have a thorough classi- 
cal and oy: education. Graduated two years ago. 
Have taught sixteen terms in high schools and in the 
lower es, both at the East and at the West, and 
have worked two ne gh a com tor in good of- 
fices. Have also some experience in proof-read. 
ing. I would now like a situation to assist in proof 
reading, as copyist, or, in fact, to do anything in 
which there is achance for promotion, ‘Can give 
good references 1f desired. Enquire at this office, 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 
a mmatly Physician to the North End Mission 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. a haailiata 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. mM. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to 4 P. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


t2r Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 














ADV ERTISERW INDEX. 
Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 


Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
ae et Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 

n \. 


Dress Reform,—Mies H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
pep aatont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
Mestaurant.—Raseell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 


Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 

oom 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Secont 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


— 


BUSINESS N OTICES. 


REMOVAL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Aven 2 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to ¢ 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets. 
m1s8 Jamaica Plain Mass. 
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Ww —Five d ladies to test the 4 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on } 4 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to ir 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken . 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 14 Hamilton Place, Bost 
from 1 to 5 p. m. 76m 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 1% 











Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from ree 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to 
conse aime LJ Cinaaieal Ry i—~ ’ 
completing which the us egrees hing 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGES. 


For catalogue, giving full particulars as to co" 
of study, &c., address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Oo., Pa. — g,95 
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